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WHAT IS A GIRL TO DO? 



CHAPTER XXV. 
As soon as I had heard some unimportant 

X 

news of the gossiping kind from Hannah, 
and had paid a hasty visit to Lady de Vil- 
mont, I called on Signor Rinaldini to see 
whether he could possibly arrange a first 
appearance for me before the season came 
to an end. 

After hearing me sing he said that I had 
improved both in quality of voice and in 
facility of execution. As, moreover, I 
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knew the two great solos and the duet in 
the part of Amina, and could easily perfect 
myself in the concerted music, which I had 
heard again and again, he recommended me 
to ask Mr. Larose for an immediate trial. 
He knew Mr. Larose himself ; but, the ma- 
nager having failed to engage several pupils 
whom Signer Rinaldini had sent to him, the 
irascible Italian had resolved not to trouble 
him any more. He therefore advised me to 
get an introduction from some other quarter. 
I had already been introduced to Mr. Larose 
at the party given in honour of the hun- 
dredth representation of ^^Time"; and 
Captain Langton knew him well. 

That very afternoon Captain Langton 
called, and when I told him my wishes in 
respect to Mr. Larose he promised to meet 
me at the theatre the day afterwards, saying 
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that he would tell the manager I was 
coming, which would make it all right. 

Every Thursday, in fact, it was the 
custom of Mr. Larose to open his stage to 
all comers, in the hope that out of the 
very numerous vocalists who presented 
themselves for trial (and who could be dis- 
missed after singing a few notes if, as often 
happened, their incapacity was obvious) he 
would some day find a Malibran, a Mario, a 
Jenny Lind, or an Adelina Patti. 

Early on Thursday afternoon I presented 
myself at the stage-door of the Imperial 
Opera House and had no trouble in getting 
admitted. Mr. Larose was himself standing 
at the entrance, and, when I told him that I 
wanted him to give me an engagement, he 
replied in the most affable manner : " Cer- 
tainly, my child. What kind of voice have 

b2 
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you ? We want a good prima donna. 
Langton was speaking to me some time ago 
about you/' he added, ^' but I thought you 
were a pianist; and, as I don't give any 
concerts this year, I did not offer you any- 
thing. Whom did you study with ?" 

^' Signor Rinaldini." 

*^ Very good master. And do you know 
any parts ?'' 

" Only that of Amina. At least I could 
get it up in a very few days. I know all 
the solos and some of the concerted music, 
but I should have to learn the rest, besides 
the recitative." 

*' All right, my child," said the accommo- 
dating Mr. Larose, '* you &hall learn it, and 
we will put you on at once. But I wish 
you were a dramatic soprano. We have 
such a lot of light sopranos. There is 
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scarcely any other kind of voice to be 
had." 

I thought Mr. Larose wonderfully oblig- 
ing, and was quite charmed by the readiness 
he expressed to give me an engagement, 
when he had not heard me sing a note. 
Talking to the genial manager I had passed 
along several passages and had reached his 
private room. I was only there for a few 
minutes, and during that time he must have 
had at least a dozen callers, none of whom 
were admitted. His servant did nothing 
but pass in and out. One moment it was a 
singer complaining that something hg-d been 
cut out of his or her part. Then came a 
dancer who wanted a new dress. A com- 
poser, whose opera was not likely even to be 
looked at, wanted to know when it would 
probably be brought out. Friends, as they 
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considered themselves, had just looked in as 
they were passing to see whether Mr. Larose 
could oblige them with a couple of stalls; 
and among the various applicants I was 
much amused to find Madame Placid a de 
Rantzau, who sent in her card with a request 
that she might, on some off -night, have the 
use of the theatre for a charitable purpose. 
In answer to this demand Mr. Larose sent 
out word that the '^ terms of his lease for- 
bade it." 

Sometimes his replies were, like this last 
one, of a somewhat mystifying character. 
But they were generally conclusive and to 
the point, and for the most part took the 
familiar form, modified, according to circum- 
stances, of *^not in." 

When the manager had finished writing 
a few letters, which he dashed off at a 
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tremendous pace, talking most of the time 
and sending out messages by the servant 
who kept the door, he said he was at my 
disposal, and led the way to the stage. The 
audience department of the theatre was 
dark, and the stage was only faintly lighted. 
Contrary to my expectation the whole of the 
orchestra was present. But the maestro al 
piano was on the stage with the instrument 
to which he was attached; and the candi- 
dates for engagements were tried first with 
the piano, and not until afterwards — if they 
were thought promising — with the full 
band. 

The audience department was not alto- 
gether empty, and in a box near the stage I 
saw Lady Fluellen. She had accompanied 
to the theatre a new prot^g^e whom she had 
just brought up from Wales as if to replace 
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the unhappy Edith, now gone hopelessly 
into the burlesque business. Lady Muellen's 
fresh victim, Lucy Griffiths by name, was to 
have her voice tried. She was anxious to 
appear as La Traviata: a part which, it 
seemed to me, all Lady Fluellen's prot^gdes 
were only too sure, sooner or later, to come 
to. 

Lucy Griffiths was much the same sort of 
girl as Edith Morgan, now retired from 
Lady Fluellen's good graces. It struck me 
when I saw her that she was too small 
and slight to succeed in a large theatre. 
She had delicate features, soft, tender blue 
eyes, and a mass of natural, golden hair, 
which in the summer of 1870 had not yet 
gone out of fashion in favour of duller 
shades. I am not sure that she did not look 
a little like n canary. But she certainly 
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sang like one. Her voice was sweet and 
flexible, but, oh, so thin. It was a golden 
thread of a voice, and her voice was quite in 
harmony with her whole person. 

Lady Pluellen had sent her to the theatre 
in her carriage, the better to impress Mr. 
Larose, who was not, however, to be» taken 
in by such means. Lady Fluellen enter- 
tained with reason the belief —developed no 
doubt by much toadying — that people were 
greatly impressed l)y titles and by all the 
paraphernalia of wealth, rank, and fashion, 
including carriages of imposing appearance, 
high-stepping horses, stout coachmen, and 
tall footmen. Accordingly, whenever she 
wished to get an engagement for one of her 
prot^g^es from the hills and valleys of her 
native Wales, she would either call with the 
girl herself, or would lend her for the pur- 
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pose of calling the family coach ; which was 
as magnificent as emblazoned panels and all 
the pomp of heraldry could make it. 

In some cases this sort of thing answered : 
people are such fools. But Mr. Larose 
was not at all the sort of man to be affected 
by it! He might perhaps see in a well- 
appointed equipage possibilities of boxes or 
stalls subscribed for by its owner. Other- 
wise the fact of a young girl being patron- 
ised by a Viscountess — which was Lady 
Fluellen's rank — was of no importance to 
him whatever. On the whole— again with a 
view to boxes and stalls, perhaps even to a 
more serious investment — ^he would have 
preferred to see her patronized by a Vis- 
count. 

In the stalls were a number of Mr. 
Larose's friends, supporters, and hangers-on. 
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Captain Langton was there with Major 
Frisby, Sir John Mivart, Colonel Mervin, 
and one or two gentlemen whom, except 
by sight, I did not know. Among the 
candidates for engagements I found, to my 
surprise, Laura Maxwell, whom I had not 
seen since my return, and who, I thought, 
was on some concert tour. She was a girl 
who, unlike myself, preferred copper cer- 
tainties to golden possibilities, and I was 
rather astonished to find that she thought 
of coming out on the operatic stage when 
she was already doing pretty well as a 
concert-singer. I was a little annoyed also 
to find that she had been introduced to Mr. 
Larose by Captain Langton. 

Captain Langton and Colonel Mervin were 
coming towards me, when at the side 
entrance entered Captain Faulkner, very 
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angry about something ; so angry that 
I almost thought he was going to swear. 

^' How do you do, Miss West ? " he said, 
suddenly altering his manner '^ Grlad to see 
you back in England. I had already 
written to you to ask when I might have 
the honour of calling." 

Then, turning to Captain Langton, he 
exclaimed, ^^I told you that fellow Ville- 
neuve would be a disgrace to the regiment. 
He will have to be turned out. He was 
a cad when he was at school, and he is a 
greater cad than ever now." 

'^ What has he been doing ?" asked Captain 
Langton. 

^^ What has he been doing?" cried 
Captain Faulkner; ^'you had better ask 
what he has not been doing. Refused to 
take a letter for me, and I daresay you 
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will agree with me about him when I tell 
you to whom it was addressed. You had 
told me of Miss West's return, and I had 
written her a note asking her when I might 
have the pleasure of paying my respects to 
her. I gave the letter to Villeneuve, and 
told him to deliver it. But in his usual 
insolent manner he read the address and 
then refused." 

This was of course the Villeneuve whom 
Captain Langton had mentioned in one of 
his letters to me. If it was Maurice I 
could understand his objecting to bring 
me a letter in the uniform of a trooper and 
the character of a servant. 

** Is Villeneuve your servant ? " asked 
Captain Langton. 

"He is not my servant, but I am his 
officer/' replied Captain Faulkner. 
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" But it wasn't a service-letter you were 
sending him with." 

" Service-letter or not, it was his duty to 
take it." 

" Was it, indeed?" said Captain Langton. 
^^ I am not quite sure of that. Villeneuve is 
a very good soldier. But he is also an 
educated man and a gentleman, and natu- 
rally enough does not like being sent on 
errands." 

^^ He is an awful cad," said Captain 
Faulkner. ^* I ought to know. I was with 
him six years at Harrow, and he was once 
my fag. And such a fag ! Couldn't do the 
slightest thing, or would not — not even if 
you thrashed him." 

^* And did you often thrash him ? " asked 
Captain Langton, a question to which 
Captain Faulkner did not deign to reply. 
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Some time afterwards I heard from 
Maurice himself what his relations had been 
with Captain Faulkner when they were 
together at Harrow. He was several years 
younger than Captain Faulkner. But it was 
a mistake on Captain Faulkner's part to say, 
or at least to suggest, that he had thrashed 
Maurice. He had thrown things at him. 
But, on the only occasion on which he had 
attempted to give him a formal beating, 
Maurice struck him violently in the face 
and made him at once desist. Having 
been brought up in France, Maurice did not 
relish the idea of acting as servant to 
another boy. Cricket-fagging he did not 
mind; looking upon it, probably, as part 
of the game. Nor if he had been 
treated civilly would he have objected to 
doing many things which, apart from all 
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question of fagg^ing, a little boy will often 
do willingly for a big one. 

But he did not like Faulkner nor 
Faulkner's ways, and he constantly rebelled 
against him, until at last, as before men- 
tioned, he was impelled, under circum- 
stances of great provocation, to strike him 
a very severe and perfectly effective blow. 

Maurice's fagging days were just then ap- 
proaching their end. A few days afterwards 
he would be free; and his tyrant, doubt- 
less for good reasons of his own, thought it 
unnecessary to make any fuss about the act 
of insubordination committed by the fag who 
was on the point of escaping from beneath 
his power. But Maurice and his former 
tyrant were never afterwards on good 
terms; and when Captain Faulkner found 
that the hateful young Villeneuve, whom he 
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had tried in vain to bully when they were 
boys together at school, had joined the 
Third Life Guards as a private, he lost no 
opportunity of letting him feel his inferior 
position. 

The subject of my cousin Maurice and 
of his quasi-insubordinate attitude towards 
Captain Faulkner had scarcely been ex- 
hausted when all at once the indignant 
officer caught sight of Lucy Griffiths. 
He had had a rupture, it seemed, with 
Edith Morgan, caused by the discovery 
that she had taken a fancy to some 
other man. He had now nothing but evil 
to say of her, so inexcusable did her mis- 
conduct appear when it was not he but 
some one else who was associated with it. 
The dream of all these love-makers is to 
meet with a woman who will behave with 
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perfect propriety towards all other men and 
forget herseK for them alone : and a dream 
it generally remains. 

The deceived one had now transferred his 
attentions to Miss Grriffiths, who was as yet 
new to the ways of London, though she 
would not remain so long if she accepted 
the guidance of Captain Faulkner. 

How it came to pass that he and Captain 
Langton, who was of such a very different 
disposition, were on such intimate terms, I 
could not make out. It arose, of course, in 
a measure from their being in the same 
regiment, and having at least some tastes — 
as for music and theatres — in common. 
Then Captain Langton was an easy-going 
sort of man, unwilling —from good- nature, 
or perhaps from indolence — to shake off 
people who attached themselves to him, 
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even when he cared little or nothing for 
their society. Without wishing to do him 
any injustice, I believe that one of the 
reasons why he cared for me, as he seemed 
to do, was that he had got accustomed to 
me. He knew my father from their having 
for a time been in the same regiment, and 
so got to take an interest in my mother ; 
and through my mother, or through both 
of them, he gradually acquired a friendly 
feeling for me. 

He behaved very kindly to me on all pos- 
sible occasions, except, perhaps (as I used to 
think at the time), when Laura Maxwell was 
present. Probably she encouraged him, and 
he was one of those men who need a little 
helping on. I noticed, in any case, that 
on this particular day, as on several pre- 
vious ones, he was very attentive to Laura ; 
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and this annoyed me, because, although 
there was no understanding between us, 
I had got to look upon him as more or less 
my property. 

Occupied, first, by what I had heard about 
Maurice, and next by Captain Langton's 
eager attentions (eager, at least, for him) 
to Laura Maxwell, I was beginning to forget 
the object of my visit to the Imperial Opera 
House, when suddenly I heard a splash and 
a bang on the piano, and, looking up, saw 
that Lucy Grriffiths was already on the stage, 
while by her side stood Captain Faulkner, 
whom, not to employ a more appropriate 
word, I will call her guardian ^* angel." 

Mr. Larose meanwhile had come into the 
audience department, and had taken his 
seat by my side. Signer Cavalieri, the 
maestro a I piano, was playing the introduc- 
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tion to Dinorah's Shadow Song ; and when 
the voice part began Mr. Larose listened 
attentively — at least, during the first eight 
bars. 

But the warbling of the little canary, 
though it pleased him, did not satisfy him, 
and he whispered to me that he did not 
think she'd ''do." This did not prevent 
him from complimenting her warmly on the 
flexibility of her voice and the fluency of 
her execution when, after she had finished 
the air, he went on to the stage to speak 
to her. For my part, I was sure that Miss 
Grrifiiths, with her little, bird-like voice, 
would never be able to fill a large theatre. 

Captain Faulkner, with characteristic 
perfidy, was assuring Edith that her future 
success as an operatic singer had now been 
placed beyond doubt. It is just possible 
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that from some momentary infatuation he 
may have believed it, but I could scarcely 
think so. In a little cage of a theatre her 
singing would have been delightful. But 
in that spacious aviary, the Imperial Opera 
House, it would be lost. Mr. Larose assured 
Miss Grriffiths all the same that she should 
hav^ an appearance as soon as there was 
an '^ opening." When she asked me to say 
" frankly " what I thought of her singing, I 
told her truly that it was very charming, 
but that she would scarcely be able to do 
herself justice in a theatre of the largest 
dimensions. She received my well-meant 
remark, not with a smile of thanks, but 
with something like a scowl. 

A pork butcher from Naples was the next 
candidate for an engagement. He solicited 
the post of tenor, and he possessed a loud 
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voice, a great power of howling, and a 
certain facility in extending his arms and 
bringing them again close to his body — 
feats of conventional, operatic gymnastics 
which are supposed to give intensity and 
force to what is called "expression." I 
believe this man was engaged, as, in virtue 
of substantial merits of voice, not wholly 
counterbalanced by glaring defects of style, 
he perhaps deserved to be. 

Then a member of the orchestra appeared 
on the stage, and, after attempting an air 
for the baritone voice, was sent back to his 
violin. 

Finally, at the request of Mr. Larose, I 
sang the cavatina of La Sotmambula, 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

I don't wish to describe my own perform- 
ance ; but what took place was this. I sang 
the air, first to pianoforte accompaniment, 
and afterwards, at the suggestion of the con- 
ductor, Signer Pandolfini, to the accompani- 
ment of the full orchestra. It was very- 
trying. I had not sung to orchestral accom- 
paniment since I left the Academy — since, 
that is to say, my mother's death; and I 
was, moreover, a little out of practice. 
However, I acquitted myself tolerably well ; 
for the orchestra applauded (always a good 
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sign), and I was offered an engagement, 
which, I need scarcely add, I accepted. 

" We will make vou out a scrittura 

•/ 

directly, my child," said the genial Mr. 
Larose. ^^ You are not a dramatic soprano, 
but that cannot be helped. You must sing 
the Patti and Nilsson parts, and, when you 
have been gaining a hundred or a hundred 
and twenty pounds a night as a light 
soprano for ten or twelve years, your voice 
will get thicker, and we will give you two 
hundred as a dramatic soprano.'' 

The positive manner in which Mr. Larose 
fixed the amount I was to receive did not 
somehow convince me that he was serious ; 
and he did not propose that before leaving 
the theatre I should sign a contract. 

Lady Fluellen, a gaunt, grisly woman, 
who, in spite of her haughty demeanour, 
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knew how to unbend, came upon the stage 
before going away to ask when Miss Grif- 
fiths's engagement was to begin, how much a 
week she was to receive, and so on ; and 
she put on (or perhaps it was natural to her) 
an offended air when Mr. Larose blandly 
informed her that no date had been fixed for 
her appearance, but that he would give her 
a chance as soon as circumstances per- 
mitted. 

I, on the other hand, was to come out in 
a week's time — on the 15th July; and a 
first rehearsal of La Sonnamhula^ in which 
I was to appear, was ^^ called " for the next 
day but one. Lady Fluellen, who had over- 
heard the arrangements that were being 
made for me, wanted to know why, if 
there was to be a new Amina, the chance of 
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appearing in that part had not been given 
to Lucy Griffiths. 

" Because/' replied the ever-ready Mr. 
Larose, " I did not know that she had 
learned it. Otherwise I should have been 
delighted." 

" It is not too late," said Lady Fluellen. 

Mr. Larose declared, however, that, the 
matter having been decided, could not well 
be altered. Lady Fluellen appealed to 
Captain Faulkner, who tried hard to per- 
suade Mr. Larose. But all that could be 
extorted from him was a promise to do his 
best at the earliest opportunity. 

^^ So I am to be sacrificed to Miss West, 
am I ?" exclaimed Miss Griffiths, in such a 
loud voice that I could not help hearing her. 
" You should not allow it. Captain Faulk- 
ner," she added. 
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*^ My dear young lady, how can I help 
it ?" replied Captain Faulkner. 

" I think it a great shame ! " exclaimed 
Lady Fluellen. , 

Not wishing to hear impertinent remarks 
to which, whether or not I was intended 
to hear them, I might feel called upon to 
reply, I walked away from the group of 
disputants, and in the corridor met Laura 
Maxwell, who hastened to congratulate me. 
She had been all the afternoon in the stalls 
by the side of Captain Langton, and seemed 
to have forgotten in his society the professed 
object with which she had come. It was 
now too late in any case for Mr. Larose to 
hear her that afternoon. 

During my absence Captain Langton 
had evidently become more intimate with 
her. Nothing, indeed, seemed to have 
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changed, except that Captain Langton had 
attached himself to Laura, while Edith 
Morgan had detached herself from Captain 
Faulkner. I meanwhile remained unat- 
tached. 

I had been anxious to speak to Captain 
Langton about Maurice. But his persistent 
attentions to Laura Maxwell annoyed me, 
and I went away leaving them together. 
When I got outside I saw Lady Fluellen, 
Miss Griffiths, and Captain Faulkner to- 
gether, in what I took to be Lady Fluellen's 
carriage. I nodded to them, but Captain 
Faulkner alone replied to my salutation. 

I now took a cab and drove to Signor 
Rinaldini's in Wimpole Street. I wanted 
him to hear me sing the part of Amina, 
and he put me through it without delay. 
He was pleased, of course, at the prospect 
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of one of his pupils coming before the public 
in a leading character at the Imperial Opera 
House, and it was arranged that I should 
sing with him every day until the rehearsal. 
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From Signor Rinaldini's I drove as fast as 
I could to Lady de Vilmont's, in Eaton 
Square. I wanted to tell her at once that 
I was about to appear at the Imperial Opera 
House. I thought she would perhaps be 
pleased ; on the contrary she seemed much 
annoyed. My new profession would, she 
thought, take me further away from that 
matrimonial haven, in which alone she saw 
lasting peace for the adventurous, enter- 
prising girl. 

As if prima donnas did not make what 
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are called good marriages ! Are they not, 
nearly all of them,* French countesses, or 
Neapolitan duchesses, or German baronesses, 
at the very least ? My aim, in any case, was 
not marriage, which I looked upon as a thing 
that might come happily enough without 
being looked for, but which need not 
be sought. My object was independence, 
which is, for the most part, something very 
different. 

^^I daresay," said Lady de Vilmont, ^^you 
will have considerable success as a singer. 
But unless you make a greater mark than 
you did as a pianist— you know that I 
myself think your playing delightful — it 
would be infinitely better for you never to 
have appeared at all. I shall not give you 
up, whatever you may do. But if you 
followed my advice you would send a note 
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to Mr. Larose, telling him that circumstances 
over which you have no control compel you 
to decline the engagement ; and then come 
and live with me. You would only have to 
put up with my society until about the end 
of the year, at the very latest. By that 
time something would be arranged, and it 
could come off in the spring — as soon *a8 
possible after Lent." 

I could not help wishing that Lady de 
Vilmont, who was still good-looking, would 
do for herself what she was so anxious to 
do for me. One would have thought, 
from her eagerness to plunge me into the 
state of matrimony, that the condition must 
be beyond doubt an enviable one. She kept 
cut of it herself all the same. To be sure 
she had private means, and what is called 
position ; while I had neither. 

VOL. III. 1) 
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Lady de Vilmont made me stop and dine 
with her, and I spent a pleasant evening in 
her society, for it was the society of one 
who, though her views of life differed very 
much from mine, was, I felt sure, sincerely 
attached to me. 

When I got home Hannah told me that 
Captain Langton had called twice, once 
early in the afternoon and again a little 
before dinner-time. Wondering what this 
anxiety could mean, I wrote a note to him 
before going to bed, telling him I should be 
in next morning until twelve o'clock, if he 
liked to call. 

About eleven he appeared. He wanted to 
see me, because I had gone off in such a 
hurry the day before after the competition 
of vocalists at the Imperial Opera House. 
I told him that I had left him in good 
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company, and that my departure could 
scarcely have been unwelcome to him. This 
idea he treated with ridicule, saying that he 
had talked to Laura only because I was not 
there; that he only liked her because she 
was a friend of mine, and so on. I of 
course assured him that it was a matter of 
perfect indifference to me whether he liked 
her or not. He then asked me about the 
rehearsal, and I told him that it was fixed 
for the loth. As for the public appearance, 
it would probably take place a day or two 
afterwards — but the day had not been 
positively decided upon. Then, wishing to 
bring the conversation* to the subject of 
Maurice, I made some remark about the 
impression Lucy Grrifiiths seemed to have 
made on Captain Faulkner. 

" How savage he was,'' I continued, 
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" about that schoolfellow of his who has 
enlisted in the regiment." 

•^ The man he wanted to bully/' said 
Captain Langton ; ** young Villeneuve. A 
very nice fellow. He is evidently a gentle- 
man, and for that very reason perfectly 
respectful towards his superiors in rank ; 
though, rank apart, he is probably quite as 
good as any of them." 

*^ Do you know much about him ? " I said. 
«' I feel quite interested." 

*' Nothing, except that he is a gentleman 
who, for some reason not known to me, 
has enlisted in our regiment. He is not 
the only one who has done so. But gene- 
rally speaking they are men who have got 
into some scrape. Occasionally, too, they 
are young fellows who have a strong desire 
for a military life, and who, not being rich 
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enough to buy a commission, enlist in the 
hope of some day getting promoted to 
one. 

'^And to which class," I asked, ^^does 
Captain Faulkner's friend seem to belong ? " 

^' I cannot tell. Faulkner declares that 
he was always a *smug' when he was at 
Harrow, which means that he was studious. 
His parents, by the way, must have been 
pretty well off or they could not have sent 
him to such a school. He is not in my 
troop. But my attention was called to him 
the other day by the riding-master, who 
had had him in the school, and told me 
afterwards that he had never had a recruit 
who rode better. Bosworth was unable to 
understand how he could possibly be of 
French extraction and the bearer of a 
French name. The Duke of Wellington 
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used to say that the French cavalry was the 
best in Europe ; in spite of which English- 
men find it very difficult to believe that a 
Frenchman can ever be, taught to ride." 

" Has he had any trouble at home, do you 
think? "I asked. 

" I know scarcely anything about him, 
except that he is a good-looking young 
fellow, and already a very smart soldier. I 
don't suppose I should ever have noticed 

ft 

him but for what the riding-master said in 
his favour and Faulkner to his disadvantage." 

"What does he do after he has finished 
duty ? " 

" Oh, what he likes," said Captain Lang- 
ton, "until ten o'clock, when he has to 
be in barracks. I shouldn't think he spends 
much time in the canteen or in anv of the 
outside publics. Probably he goes to the 
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library » But really you seem very much 
interested in him ? " 

For a moment I thought of telling Cap- 
tain Langton that Maurice was almost my 
cousin. But the idea was no sooner con- 
ceived than it was dismissed. It did not 
seem to me that through the interference of 
Captain Langton, or even through that of 
the colonel commanding the regiment, if 
Captain Langton spoke to him on the sub- 
ject, I could do Maurice any good. On the 
other hand he might wish to conceal from 
me his actual position. By making inquiries 
at the H8tel du Rhin — a course which could 
scarcely have failed to suggest itself to him 
— he could easily have found out my address 
at the time of my leaving Paris. 

At last one thing which I had for a time 
forgotten made me, when I remembered it. 
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absolutely certain that Maurice did not wish 
me to know anything about him. His 
captain had given him a letter to take to 
me, and he had refused to carry it on the 
ground that it was not a service letter. He 
could not, I was sure, be churlish enough to 
have refused to execute so simple a commis- 
sion on the servant-like ground that he was 
not a servant. He must have had some 
special motive. Doubtless he had observed 
my name on the letter, and had felt ashamed 
to approach me in a uniform which, worn by 
a private, is too often looked upon in Eng- 
land as a badge, not of honour but of dis- 
grace. If he did not himself share the 
English ideas on this subject, he probably 
thought that I might do so. That, I was 
sure, was why he had declined to take Cap- 
tain Faulkner's letter. I resolved, then. 
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neither to write to Maurice nor to let any 
one know that he was my cousin, or that I 
was in any way acquainted with him. 

^^ What is the pay of a private in the Life 
Guards ?" I asked. 

^' One and ninepence a day ; but there are 
deductions. After all stoppages he gets 
about a shilling. Young Villeneuve is sus- 
pected, however, of giving French lessons 
in the evening. I don't know how the 
story got about. I heard it from Faulkner, 
who takes an uncommonly keen interest in 
him. He declares that one evening, when 
he was driving in a great hurry to keep a 
dinner engagement, he saw Villeneuve in 
the street dressed in plain clothes. I don' 
know why this should have annoyed him, 
but it made him very savage. He swears that 
if he hadn't already been very late he would 
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have sent him back to barracks and ordered 
him to be placed under arrest." 

" And could he have done so ?^' I asked. 

^^ I should not do such a thing myself. I 
should pretend not to see. But a soldier 
has no business to go about otherwise than 
in uniform, and if he were seen going in and 
out of barracks without it he would, as a 
matter of course, be punished." 

" And now," concluded Captain Langton, 
" you know as much about this young man 
as I do ; as much, probably, as any one in 
the regiment except Faulkner, who seems to 
know him very well indeed, and not by any 
means to like him." 

I was, of course, very much interested by 
what Captain Langton had told me about 
Maurice, and I only wished now that I 
could write to him and ask him to come and 
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see me. But by doing so I should be placing 
him in a false position ; and — what above all 
influenced me — I had no right to divulge the 
secret of his identity. Captain Langton had 
often heard me speak of my uncle, M. An- 
toine de Villeneuve. But I always called 
him simply "Monsieur Antoine," or "that 
horrible uncle of mine/' and I had never 
said a word to him about my cousin, though 
I often and often thought of him. 

"I have something else to tell you," said 
Captain Langton, as he rose to go away. 
" My sister is in London and wants to call 
upon you. She is going to lunch with me 
in Piccadilly next Wednesday, and we want 
you and a few other friends to join us. I 
hope you'll come." 

I said I should be very glad to do so, and 
that with a view to his sister's visit I should 
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be at home for the next few days every 
afternoon until half -past four, when I should 
have to go to Signer Rinaldini's. Neither 
that day, however, nor the day afterwards, 
did Miss Langton turn up. The third day, 
towards five o'clock — the hour at which I 
took my singing- lesson — Captain Langton 
drove up in a carriage, in which Hannah 
was not quite sure that there was any one 
else, and being told that I was not at home, 
left two cards, his own and his sister's. 

His sister was staying at the Bath Hotel, 
Arlington Street, and when the day after- 
wards I called on her she also was out. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

The morning after my visit to Miss Lang- 
ton I was to meet her at her brother's 
chambers, and when I got there at half-past 
one, the time for which I had been asked, 
he had not come in. His sister, however, 
was there to receive her brother's friends ; a 
task which, in my case, did not seem to give 
her any very keen delight. 

There are but few sisters, I believe, who 
take a genuine interest in their brothers' 
female friends. If the brother seems to 
have no intention of marrying them, they 
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are dreadful persons, who ought to be 
shunned. In the contrary case they are 
still more objectionable, and are bent on 
snapping up Henry, or Charles, or Alfred, 
or George, or whatever the name of the 
poor deluded one may be. I don't know 
in which of the two categories Miss Langton 
placed me; partly, I think, in one, partly 
in the other. I saw at once that the woman 
who received me so coldly and with such 
methodical politeness had never done me 
the honour to call upon me ; her kind- 
hearted brother had, for my sake, practised 
a little deception. That, however mattered 
nothing. She knew that I was at least 
under the impression that she had called; 
and the first thing I said to her was, how 
much I regretted having missed her both 
when she came to see me and also on the 
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occasion of my returning her visit. I asked 
where her brother was, and found that he 
was on duty. 

I may here mention, what already, 
perhaps, has been sufficiently apparent, 
that Captain Langton was rather deficient 
in some of the military qualities. He was 
indeed the most unmilitary soldier I ever 
met with. He had apparently gone into 
the army because some one had suggested 
it to him, and because it offered him the 
only occupation which he could take up 
at once without any sort of preliminary 
training, for the army examination had 
not at that time been invented. He had 
forgotten, or rather it had never occurred 
to him, that on the day we were to lunch 
with him he would have to do duty with 
his troop in connection with a Drawing- 
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Room at Buckingham Palace. He expected, 
however, to get away before two o'clock; 
whether because his arduous service would 
by that time be finished, or because he 
would then be free to leave his work to his 
lieutenant, I do not know. We were not 
in any case to have lunch until two 
o'clock. 

With several of the guests I was already 
acquainted ; Lady FJuellen, for instance, and 
Lady de Vilmont. To show Miss Langton 
that one of the most distinguished of her 
acquaintances was not by any means un- 
known to me, I went up to Lady de 
Vilmont and shook her cordially by the 
hand. As if to do the very thing I wished, 
she kissed mo. This Lady Fluellen em- 
phatically did not. The Welsh Viscountess 
had evidently taken a dislike to me since 
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my success, or apparent success, with Mr. 
Larose — for what he had given me was not 
an engagement, but only the promise of one 
in case my singing, when I appeared in 
public, should seem to justify it. This 
was more, however, than the pretty but 
malicious little girl, whom she had torn 
from the Welsh mountains to cast into the 
vortex of the London musical world — and 
half -world — had obtained ; and for this rea- 
son she hated me. 

Major Frisby was the next to arrive. He 
had come without his wife, who had taken 
offence at the invitation having been 
addressed to her, not by Miss Langton but 
only by Captain Langton. If it had been 
sent to her by Miss Langton she would have 
declined it on the ground that Captain 
Langton had not asked her. I felt glad 
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that it had not occurred to brother and 
sister to invite her collectively ; for in that 
case she would perhaps have come. 

Miss Griffiths now entered the room ; and 
just afterwards — ^but not until a sufficient 
time had elapsed to make credulous people 
believe they had not come together — Cap- 
tain Faulkner. Among the guests, too, was 
Mr. Mackinnon. He seemed very glad to 
see me again, and wanted to know what I 
thought of the Nihilists, whose views, he 
held, represented the natural Turanian ten- 
dencies of the Muscovite people. He was 
much interested to hear that I was coming 
out at the Imperial Opera House, and made 
me promise to let him know beforehand the 
date of my first appearance. 

At a few minutes after two the welcome 
host appeared. He was, of course, in full 
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uniform, with cuirass, jack-boots and spurs ; 
and he looked terribly hot, as well he might, 
for it was the middle of July, and, after 
a very cold May and June, the sun was 
shining as if to make up for lost time. Cap- 
tain Langton came up to me, said that I had 
of course already made his sister's acquaint- 
ance, and, in various ways, showed himself 
disposed to pay me particular attention. 

Lady de Vilmont, whom he knew well, 
and whose husband had been one of his par- 
ticular friends, called upon him to disarm 
without delay ; and, in the interest of all of 
us, to throw aside the sword for the carving- 
knife. 

After expressing some hesitation at ex- 
posing himself with unarmed breast to the 
irresistible charms of so many ladies, he con- 
sented to be stripped of his steel-plating 
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Lady de Vilmont, whose husband before 
being made a general had been first a Hussar 
and afterwards a staff officer, did not know 
how to loosen it. But I knew well enough 
how the breast-piece and the back-piece were 
joined together, and I unfastened them 
*^ with far less difficulty," as some one re- 
marked, ^^ than was experienced by Cressida 
in performing a similar service for Troilus." 

I think it was Mr. Mackinnon who made 
this learned observation, which he addressed 
in perfect innocence to Miss Langton. 

" Cressida, indeed !" she muttered, as if to 
emphasise a resemblance which Mr. Mac- 
kinnon had, of course, never thought of. 
" Seems used to it !" she exclaimed, with up- 
turned nose, and in a somewhat louder voice, 
when, immediately afterwards, I was com- 
plimented generally, in a slightly ironical 
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but perfectly goodnatured tone, on my 
evident familiarity with the equipments of 
cavalry officers. 

" Considering that my father was once in 
the Life Guards, and that I had an uncle 
who was twenty years in the Blues, it is not 
astonishing," I replied. 

Miss Langton continued, however, to sneer 
as though my explanation was fit only for 
the ears of fools. As a matter of fact I had 
never seen Captain Langton in uniform 
before, except at a distance and on horse- 
back. But I had never been in the habit of 
worrying myself about trifles; and Miss 
Langton's preconceived opinion as to my 
intimacy with her brother did not trouble 
me in the least. 

Captain Langton did not take me in to 
limch. He gave his arm to Lady Fluellen. 
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I was entrusted to Mr. Mackinnon, to whom 
I had thus an opportunity of talking about 
my coming dSbut. Captain Faulkner was, 
of course, not asked to take charge of Lucy 
Griffiths; but, with Lady de Vilmont on 
his right, he managed to have Lucy on his 
left. I wondered for a moment why Laura 
Maxwell had not been asked. But Captain 
Langton thought, no doubt, that two repre- 
sentatives of the artistic world would be 
about enough. Even Miss Griffiths had not 
been invited in a direct manner. Lady 
Fluellen was supposed to have " brought " 
her ; which, in the literal sense of the word, 
she had not done, 

I daresay Miss Langton thought, or 
a£Eected to think, there was something very 
odd in my coming without a chaperon. 
But it will be remembered that the light- 
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minded lady who, a year or two before, 
had acted towards me in that capacity, had 
proved a failure; and I had resolved that 
nothing should ever again induce me to 
put up with any such person. A natural 
protector is well enough ; but a hired mother, 
a salaried aunt, is an abomination, an ab- 
surdity, and, worse still, an hypocrisy. My 
relations with the volunteer chaperon intro- 
duced to me by Lady de Vilmont had been 
simply comic. But the comedy of the thing 
had palled upon me after a time; and, on 
our understanding being brought to an end, 
I felt as relieved as David must have done 
when he cast aside the artificial protection 
trusted to by the warriors of his day, and 
went out to battle with the Philistines 
trusting in Providence and in his own 
unfettered strength. 
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The lunch went off extremely well. 
Every one seemed pleased except Miss 
Langton, with whom discontent was ap- 
parently an habitual mood. She was 
evidently under the impression that I was 
somehow seeking to inveigle and entrap her 
innocent brother, and I knew that it would 
be impossible to undeceive her. I deter- 
mined, then, to furnish her with grounds, 
real or apparent, for persisting in her belief; 
and I accordingly lost no opportunity of 
showing, in my conversation, how much 
Captain Langton and myself had, so to say, 
lived in common. We knewj for instance, 
in many cases, the same people ; we had 
been entertained at the same houses; and 
we had often seen the same plays and 
operas together. Profiting by these facts, 
I spoke to him in such a manner as might 
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well make an outsider believe that we were 
never apart, but lived absolutely one for 
the other. 

Captain Langton was a simple, kind- 
hearted man, and fell readily into my trap 
— ^if such a name can be given to a device 
which deprived him of no liberty and 
inflicted upon him no pain. I was deceptive 
towards him only in this way : that he 
thought I was recalling past experiences 
involuntarily, and from the fulness of my 
heart, whereas I was doing so with a 
specific object. This object was so well 
attained, that, when we rose to go back to 
the drawing-room, Miss Langton, passing 
close to me, not only did not speak to me, 
which was perhaps unnecessary, but looked 
at me with something like a frown — 
which was certainly not needed. I had 
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brought it, however, upon myself, and I 
regarded this testimony of ill-will as a proof 
that what I had attempted had really been 
done. 

In the drawing-room we had coffee, and 
Captain Faulkner liqueurs. He had left Lucy 
to the care of Mr. Mackinnon, hoping, as 
Captain Langton had doubtless hoped in my 
case, that the critic might be *^of use" to her. 
This reputation for possible utility has, of 
course, its agreeable as well as its disagree- 
able side; and I could see that Lucy was 
doing her best to conciliate beforehand a 
judge who would probably some day be 
called upon either to pronounce sentence on 
her or to give her a high character. 

The much-persecuted Mr. Mackinnon had 
afterwards to undergo the attentions of 
Lady Fluellen, who, in the absence of per- 
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sonal charms, such as Lucy possessed in 
abundance, did the best thing she could 
think of to ingratiate herself with him: 
asked him, that is to say, to dinner. 

From the windows overlooking Piccadilly 
and the Green Park we had a delightful 
view; and many of us remained for some 
time watching the carriages, chiefly official 
ones, that were still coming back from the 
Drawing-room. We saw several officers, too, 
who had been on duty, driving home as fast 
as possible in hansoms, so that they might 
be seen as little as possible in uniform. 

I had not been in Captain Langton's rooms 
since my mother's death. But long before, 
when I was little more than a child, I had 
been there often with my father, who used 
to take me out for walks, and sometimes 
when he was going along Piccadilly would 
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look in upon Captain Langton. I reminded 
him of the sweets he had given me on these 
. occasions ; and this time made a good shot 
without meaning it, for his sister thought 
the said sweets had been given to me quite 
recently, and scowled at me as if to reprove 
me for my audacity in venturing to refer to 
80 disgraceful a thing. The so-called lunch 
lasted a long time, and when at five o'clock 
tea was brought in I remembered that 
I was already late for my lesson. 

Wishing Miss Langton good-bye^ and 
finding it necessary to say something, I 
said — most untruly— that I was charmed to 
have made her acquaintance. By way of 
reply she remained candidly silent. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

A FEW days before my appearance, which 
had been fixed for the 16th of July, I had 
a discussion with Lady de Vilmont as to 
whether I should sing under my own name, 
or, after the manner of many singers not 
born in Italy, take an Italian one. Lady 
de Vilmont was strongly in favour of a nom 
de gv£rre^ Italian or other, not with the 
view of imposing upon the public but 
because she thought it derogatory for me to 
appear on the stage. Lady de Vilmont had 
often tried to convince me, moreover, that, 
though the exercise of the dramatic faculty 
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could not in itself be immoral, there was 
a great deal of immorality connected with 
the theatrical profession. 

I knew enough about the matter, and had 
considered it sufficiently to have made up 
my mind in regard to it. The stage oflFers 
to the great body of the public a, for the 
most part, innocent and often elevating form 
of recreation. On the other hand, immorality 
is no bar to success in the theatrical profes- 
sion. Without being approved, it is every- 
where tolerated ; and at the lower theatres, 
such as the burlesque establishment managed 
by Edith Morgan, it is not even disapproved. 
Quite the contrary, indeed. 

The theatrical profession is one in which 
it is quite possible to lead a blameless life. 
There is nothing in its nature or constitu- 
tion at all opposed to this ; and to object to 
the stage because there are a certain number 
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of immoral people connected with it seemed 
to me as absurd as to condemn the military 
calling — which from the earliest days has 
always been considered one of the most 
honourable — because many of the junior 
officers in all armies are conspicuous for 
fast living, and because garrison towns are 
more disorderly in every way than towns in 
which no troops are quartered. 

As regarded myself, personally, there 
could be no danger in going upon the stage. 
A young woman of feeble character, poorly 
brought up and unaccustomed to the conven- 
tional flattery of men, might be liable to 
have her head turned by the empty fascina- 
tions of theatrical life. But what might 
dazzle a vain, frivolous girl of low sur- 
roundings, to whom compliments would be 
a novelty and presents a temptation, could 
have no effect upon me. 
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As to my appearing under an assumed 
name, it might indeed be of some advantage 
to me if I failed. But I had resolved to 
succeed. I remembered, too, that Maurice 
in enlisting as a private soldier had not 
condescended to change his name ; and I 
determined in this respect to follow his 
example. 

Edith Morgan, moreover, had since her 
connection with op^ra-bouffe changed her 
name to Montmorency (she also called her- 
self '' Edie"); and what Edith Morgan did 
could not, I thought, be right. Nuns, to be 
sure, change their name when they take the 
veil; but so also do very wicked women 
when they have lost the virtue on which the 
nun especially prides herself. I decided 
then to come out as Lilian West. 

An announcement in the London morning 
papers of July 16th, 1870, to the effect that 
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a new representative of the character of 
Amina in "La Sonnambula " would appear 
that evening at the Imperial Opera House 
caused no great excitement on the part of 
the public, who could think only of the 
approaching war between France and 
Russia. Besides, so many new vocalists 
had of late been heard, and so few of them 
had achieved more than a moderate degree 
of success, that opera-goers had begun to 
disbelieve in the possibility of a new Bosio 
or a new Adelina Patti coming forward. 

People, however, who boasted of being in 
the confidence of Mr. Larose, the popular 
manager of the Imperial Opera House, 
looked knowingly at the uninformed, and 
said that the new prima donna would asto- 
nish them. Mr. Larose went about saying 
(to my consternation when I heard of it) that 
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I should prove the greatest singer of modern 
times ; while the prompter of the theatre, a 
man of less perfect breeding, declared con- 
fidently that I should '' do the trick." 

I had written to Mr. Mackinnon (in fulfil- 
ment of a promise which I was very glad to 
keep) telling him beforehand what night I 
was to appear, I also informed the editor 
of the journal to which before my visit to 
Russia I had been in the habit of contri- 
buting notes. When I asked myself whether 
I had any other friends on the Press, and 
suddenly remembered Mr. Johnson, the 
artist, who had written the pictorial account 
of my concert, and had described me per- 
sonally in such glowing colours, my con- 
science accused me of ingratitude ; for I had 
quite lost sight of him. 

I felt sure, however, that he would not 
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like me to forget him at a moment when he 
might possibly be of some service to me; 
and, at the risk of suggesting that I only 
thought of him when I had need of his 
good offices, I wrote to him, at the 
house where he had lived a year or two 
before, inclosing him one of several stalls 
which Mr. Larose had given me for my 
friends. 

When I began to count them up I found 
that my friends were not numerous. To 
the general public I was quite unknown. 
To a small portion of the musical public 
I was known only as a young woman who, 
having failed as a pianist, had afterwards 
turned her attention to singing. Among 
my probable enemies I might reckon all the 
soprano vocalists who had already gained a 
position on the operatic stage ; all who had 
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tried to do so and had failed ; besides all who, 
after applying for engagements, had not 
even succeeded in securing an appearance. 
Among the probable malcontents might 
further be counted the friends and relatives 
of the vocalists just specified. 

According to Mr. Mackinnon, who paid 
me a visit of encouragement the morning of 
the evening on which I was to appear, there 

was something interesting in the very fact 
that no one among the general public knew 
anything about me. Not a portrait, not a 
biography, not even an anecdote of the new 
prima donna had been published. This Mr. 
Mackinnon assured me was all the better, 
since anything might be expected from a 
singer of whom nothing was known. 

When the evening arrived, I was horribly 
frightened, and thought more than once of 
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throwing up the whole thing. The struggle 
I had to go through seemed too great, what- 
ever rewards it might bring. Self-respect, 
however, compelled me to persist in my 
resolution, and when I * walked on to the 
stage and began to sing my first few bars of 
recitative I don't think I exhibited much of 
the timidity that I really felt. I had had 
no one with me in my dressing-room except 
Hannah, and at the last moment Mr. Larose, 
who came in to tell me that I should soon 
have to go on and to see meanwhile that I 
was ^'all right." 

" You are sure to * do/ " he said ; " there 
is not the least doubt about it. Keep calm 
and think only of your part and of the 
people with you on the stage." 

I knew that, apart from a very few 
friends of my own. Captain Langton would 
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be sure to bring a good many of his, who, 
on this occasion, would also be mine. Lady 
de Vilmont had taken a box. 1 had sent a 
couple of stalls to the Winter- Winthrops, 
who, in spite of their riches and their lavish 
expenditure in domestic entertainments, 
loved free admissions, and would never pay 
to go to a theatre if they could possibly 
help it. Nor did I forget my friend Mr. 
Winslow. 

Madame Placida de Rantzau had worried 
Mr. Larose, until, weary of defending him- 
self against her continued attacks, he had 
given her a box to get rid of her. Lady 
Fluellen had taken one of the stage-boxes 
on the pit-tier ; and the first thing I saw as I 
walked on to the stage was Lady Fluellen, 
Miss Griffiths, and Captain Faulkner staring 
at me through their opera-glasses. 
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I determined to follow Mr. Larose's 
advice, and not trouble myself about 
the audience. I looked resolutely, as I 
began the recitative of my first air, at 
Signer Pandolfini, the conductor; and 
now everything beyond him seemed en- 
veloped in mist. I had been received on 
my entrance with a burst of welcome which 
was, so far, encouraging ; and at the end 
of the slow movement of the cavatina the 
applause was general. I felt very grateful 
for it, and on a sign from Signer Pan- 
dolfini, who motioned to me with his b&ton 
to come forward, I did so, and bowed to 
the audience. 

When I began the quick movement of 
my air I felt somewhat reassured, and was 
almost beginning to take pleasure in my 
work. I got through the concluding scale- 
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passages satisfactorily enough, as Signor 
Rinaldini had told me I should, and I 
was once more rewarded with loud and 
long-continued applause. I had now quite 
regained my presence of mind, and was in 
full possession of all my natural faculties. 
On my right, in a large double box on 
the pit-tier, I saw Captain Langton with 
a number of his friends, all applauding 
enthusiastically. There was a good deal 
of applause, too, from the stalls. As I 
bowed, first to one side then to another, I 
noticed that Lady Fluellen, Lucy Griffiths, 
and Captain Faulkner did nothing but stare. 
Several bouquets were thrown upon the 
stage — two from the box where Captain 
Langton was sitting, and three or four from 
the stalls. 

One of the latter was from some idiot 
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who had affixed his visiting card to it, with 
a request that I would do him the pleasure 
of supping with him that evening at the 
Cafe Royal, where he would be waiting for 
me with a white rose in his button-hole. 

Another — a home-made one — was from 
Mr. Winslow, who afterwards told me that 
he had cut it in his own garden just before 
starting for the theatre, I thought that in 
the midst of the applause I heard a few 
hisses ; which might have been mere protests 
against the too keen desire expressed by 
some of my friends for an encore. 

In every large assembly there are persons 
and groups of persons by whom the general 
mass is influenced ; and singers at the 
Imperial Opera House, in the year 1870, 
attached considerable importance to the 
opinion of a certain number of gentlemen, 
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who were in the habit of congregating in 
the double box already spoken of, from 
which Captain Langton and his friends had 
thrown bouquets. This box, which had 
been formerly known as the " Omnibus," 
was now facetiously called the ^' Tram/' 
The occupants of the Tram affected to judge 
new-comers exclusively on their merits as 
artists. But according to the public they 
were biassed in their views by favouritism ; 
and it sometimes happened that the Tram 
and the '^ first-nighters" in the gallery took 
counter sides — the " first-nighters " hissing 

those whom the Tram applauded, and vice 
verad. 

In justice, however, to the Tram, it must 
be admitted that they seldom or never 
hissed for the sake of hissing ; and that 
when a performance did not please them 
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they were usually content to remain silent. 
For the Tram, however, to maintain a 
purely passive attitude on the occasion of 
a dSbut was to express condemnation. 

In addition to the Tram and the compact 
body of first-nighters in the gallery there 
were two conspicuous and comparatively 
powerful men, who were to be seen at 
every interesting performance in the very 
centre of the front row of the stalls — Count 
d'Arlon, the husband of a contralto who 
had recently eloped with a titled courier; 
and his faithless parasite Jacob Houndsditch, 
an envious and malignant critic, or, rather, 
paragraphist. 

Count d'Arlon, before his marriage, had 
been a member of the Tram, and he re- 
mained a member until some time after- 
wards. But his new position rendered him 
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rather an unfit companion for men who 
claimed liberty to criticise every one, in- 
cluding even the Countess d'Arlon. This 
lady still sang under her operatic name of 
Persini ; and, as long as she continued at the 
Imperial Opera House, her husband used to 
tire his friends by thoughtless eulogies on 
her talent. This, perhaps, could have been 
borne, for Carlotta Persini was, in her own 
style, one of the first singers of the day. 

But, not content with praising his wife, 
d'Arlon used also to undervalue all singers 
who seemed to enter into competition with 
her; and this mania of his gave rise to 
perpetual disputes. It was resolved, there- 
fore, at the end of a particular season, to 
dissolve the little society which had, for 
a number of years, taken the so-called 
Omnibus-box. The following season a fresh 
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society was formed for securing the old box 
under a new name; and to this society 
Count d'Arlon was not asked to belong. 

This had naturally the effect of embitter- 
ing the Count against the Tram; and his 
bitterness towards the trammers, and to- 
wards mankind in general, was increased 
and intensified by the departure of his wife 
with Baron Swagger, a Bohemian nobleman, 
who, through political troubles, had been 
compelled in early life to undertake the 
duties of a travelling-servant. Count 
d'Arlon, because he had been for several 
years the husband of a popular vocalist, 
was convinced that he knew much more 
about singing than his former associates of 
the Tram ; a delusion which may well have 
sprung from a habit he had acquired of 
speaking habitually of his wife's admirable 
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performances as though they were achieve- 
ments in which he himself had taken part. 
But it was chiefly from ill-feeling, and from 
what the Americans call ^' cussedness," that 
he made a point, as he invariably did, of 
opposing, whatever it might happen to be, 
the verdict of the trammers. This being 
the case, it followed, as a matter of course, 
that the Tram neither applauded the few 
singers, for whom Count d'Arlon showed 
good will, nor behaved coldly towards the 
nxmierous ones whom he hissed, pooh- 
poohed, and endeavoured to cough down. 

As for Jacob Houndsditch, he was the 
Count's familiar and toady. He hated the 
Count, and the Count despised him. But 
Houndsditch found it convenient to keep on 
terms with D'Arlon, who had always a knife 
and fork for him at dinner; and d'Arlon 
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knew that Houndsditch, if he once took 
offence at any word or action of his, would 
vilify him in the wretched print to which 
he contributed musical gossip. 

Mr. Larose occupied himself more with 
speculations as to what D' Arlon and Hounds- 
ditch would do in the theatre the night of 
my d^but than with thoughts as to the 
article Houndsditch would write for his 
niBwspaper the Saturday afterwards. Mr. 
Larose, the manager, vowed that if they 
misbehaved themselves on this occasion, as 
they had done so often before, he would 
have them turned out. But to turn men 
out for sneering, whispering, and shaking 
their heads — ^which were the sort of mani- 
festations indulged in by Count d' Arlon 
and his shabby satellite when they felt 
afraid to hiss— was evidently impossible. 
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There could be no question in any case of 
ejecting Count d'Arlon on the night of my 
ddbut; at least, not during the first act, 
.which passed off smoothly enough, without 
perhaps any very strong marks of appro- 
bation, but with none of disapprobation — 
unless the hisses I thought I had heard 
could really be so considered. Between the 
acts I received a visit from Captain Langton 
and Mr. Mackinnon. I thanked Captain 
Langton for his bouquet. 

'' Mine,'' said Mr. Mackinnon, " will be 
of a more useful kind ; it will appear in 
to-morrow's paper." 

I thanked him for his kind intentions, 
but reminded him that I had not yet 
reached the end of the performance. I then 
asked whether he had heard any hisses. 

^^ They came/' said Captain Langton, 
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^' from that beast D'Arlon and that cad 
Hounsditch, who were doing all they could 
to stop the applause. I will speak to Larose 
about them, and have them turned out if 
they don't behave themselves." 

The curtain rose for the second act, 
and I observed as soon as I reappeared 
that the members of the Tram directed 
their glasses now at the stage, now at 
the stalls occupied by Coimt d'Arlon and 
Jacob Hounsditch, who had been pointed 
out to me from the side scenes. At one 
time, just as I had begun to sing, Jacob 
Hounsditch, either because his patron had 
made a bad joke, or because he wished to 
make people think there was something 
ridiculous in my singing, laughed. The 
Tram noticed this, and, as soon as I had 
finished my phrase, applauded in a body. 
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When Elvino, mystified through the proofs 
placed before him by the jealous Lisa, 
began to reproach me, I felt as sincerely 
grieved as, under like circumstances, 1 
should have done in real life. But the 
heartfelt appeals I addressed to my rustic 
lover had no eflFect on the vile D'Arlon 
and his abject toady except to move their 
laughter. This, however, excited the indig- 
nation of the audience, who applauded me 
as if to show how heartily they repudiated 
the expression of carelessness or contempt 
from the front row of stalls. 

The laughter had, I remember, the effect 
of putting the tenor, Signer Minasi, into a 
violent rage. But his usual good temper 
returned, as if by magic, when Mr. Larose 
explained to him that the mockery had been 
addressed only to me. Meanwhile I was 
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recalled, and some half a dozen bouquets 
fell at my feet. I did not see from whom 
they came, with the exception of one, a 
msiss of different coloured azaleas, which 
was thrown to me by a gentleman in the 
front row of the stalls sitting next Count 
d'Arlon; not Jacob Hounsditch, of course, 
but a tall young man, of rather military 
look, on the other side of the Count. 

The thrower of the bouquet, either to 
attract my attention or that he might take 
a better aim, stood up; and, as he did so. 
Count d'Arlon shrugged his shoulders, and 
uttered some exclamation which seemed to 
irritate my energetic supporter ; for a sharp 
altercation took place between them which 
I watched for a minute or two from the 
side-scenes. 

I had to change my dress for the sleep- 
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walking scene and had no time to 
lose. But what was taking place in the 
front row of the stalls interested me 
so much that I could not help looking, 
even at the risk of keeping the stage 
waiting. While the dispute was going on 
Captain Faulkner suddenly appeared in the 
stalls, and in a very haughty manner said 
something, which I of course could not hear, 
to the young man who had thrown the 
bouquet. He at the same time spoke to 
Count d'Arlon, and shook hands with him. 
Captain Faulkner, then, was in league with 
the enemy, and was apparently ready to do 
battle with a man who, though I did not 
know him, was one of my most determined 
friends. 

What it all meant I could not iu the 
least divine, and, as the stage manager now 
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called upon me to make haste, I hurried 
to my dressing-room, where Hannah was 
waiting with my white robe — the supposed 
bed-gown of the somnambulistic Amina. 

When I was dressed I had still some 
little time to myself. Elvino had not yet 
bewailed my loss in his famous air; and 
after that the chorus would have to perform 
before I should be wanted to make the 
perilous passage of the bridge, and to sing 
the beautiful prayer and the brilliant rondo 
of which the final scene is composed. Just 
then Captain Langton, who knew of course 
that at the beginning of the third act I had 
a tolerably long ^^ wait/' came round and 
told me that there had been a regular 
disturbance in the stalls, and that if there 
was any commotion during my last air 
I must not mind it, as it would be quite 
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apart from any question as to my artistic 
merits. 

** Yon remember/' he said, **my telling 
you a week ago about young Villeneuve, 
who had enlisted in our regiment." 

^*You first mentioned him in a letter 
you sent me nearly a year ago, when 
I was at St. Petersburg." 

^^ Exactly so ; but I told you the day 
you sang to Larose that Faulkner had had 
another row with him. Well, what do you 
think has happened? He is in the first 
row of the stalls — he threw you one of the 
bouquets you received at the end of the 
last act." 

" What, Maurice ! " I exclaimed. ^^ That 
was Maurice ? " 

*^ Good God, you don't mean to say you 
know him ? " asked Captain Langton. 
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*^ Maurice de Villeneuve/' I answered, 
" is my cousin ; or rather, he is the stepson 
of my uncle, M. Antoine de Villeneuve, of 
whom you have often heard me speak." 

" I have often heard you speak of 
Monsieur Antoine, but I quite forgot that 
his name was Villeneuve. But why did 
you keep it secret from me ? Surely you 
could have trusted me." 

* ^ Only because it was evident that Maurice 
himself wished it to be kept secret from me. 
I wish you had not told me he was here; 
I shall be so confused when I go on 
again !" 

^*I am not at all sure that he will 
remain," said Captain Langton. " Faulkner 
has ordered him back to barracks. He has 
been abusing him, too, for appearing in 
plain clothes." 
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**Pray don't let Captain Faulkner or 
any one else know what I have told you 
about him," I said. 

Captain Langton assured me that he 
would do nothing of the kind, and the 
stage manager just then appeared to show 
me which entrance I was to take. 

Instead of concentrating my thoughts on 
El vino, and filling my heart with despair 
at the idea of the grief which, in some 
manner unknown to myself I had caused 
him, I was now occupied altogether with 
Maurice. He had come to the theatre, 
regardless of everything, to support me on 
the occasion of my first appearance ; and 
for this he had already got himself into 
trouble, which might in the end prove very 
serious. If he had only kept quiet, or had 
been content to applaud like other people. 
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it would not have mattered so much. But 
he had made himself conspicuous by throw- 
ing me a bouquet, and by quarreling with 
that wretched man, who seemed so anxious 
that I should fail. It was his very enthu- 
siasm on my behalf which had drawn down 
upon him the anger of Captain Faulkner. 

It now occurred to me that, as Captain 
Faulkner was more or less infatuated with 
Lady Fluellen's new protegee, he must 
detest Maurice more than ever for his vigour 
in applauding me, when by the rules of the 
service he ought to have been not in a white 
tie and black clothes at the Imperial Opera 
House but in a scarlet uniform at the 
Albany Street Barracks. 

I managed, however, by a great effort, 
to throw myself into the dramatic situation, 
passed over the bridge, heard it break 
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behind me, and descended towards the 
footlights. As I sang my few bars of 
recitative I could not help watching 
Maurice as he sat gazing at me from his 
stall, which was almost in a line with the 
conductor's desk. He had changed, no 
doubt, since our meeting at the corner 
of the lane leading to the Chateau Ville- 
neuve; but I thought now that I should 
have recognised him if 1 had seen him 
anywhere. 

The prayer supposed to be addressed 
to my mother in Heaven I sang to Maurice 
in the stalls. I shall never forget the 
moment when Signer Pandolfini, after 
looking towards me and raising his baton 
a little higher than usual, struck the first 
beat of my opening bar. I thought then, 
as I think now, that Amina's prayer has 
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only to be sung as the composer has written 
it, and with some moderate degree of 
feeling, to give general delight. With 
regard to the rondo, I was not at all sure 
that I should not stumble in the scale- 
passages, or make a false leap in the difficult 
intervals which Signer Rinaldini expected 
me to take in his newly adorned version of 
the air. But I believed that I could sing 
the adagio ; and, earnestly striving to do my 
best, I so far succeeded in not spoiling the 
beautiful, melody that every one seemed 
charmed by it. It was received with a 
murmur of approbation more flattering even 
than loud applause. 

Then came the rondo which brings the 
opera so brilliantly to a conclusion. My 
success in the adagio had reassured me ; 
and I believe I sang it with a sort of 
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rapture, which, besides being quite in 

harmony with the dramaiic situation, was 
the genuine expression of my own per- 

sonal feelings at the time. I had now 

become so absorbed in the music that I had 

forgotten the existence of everything in the 

world except, perhaps, Signer Pandolfini's 

b&ton, which, without exactly looking at it, 

I never quite lost sight of. I was recalled 

by acclamation; and, after El vino bad led 

me on, was summoned to appear again by 

myself. 

Captain Faulkner, who during the last 

act had occupied a stall near where Maurice 

was sitting, was now standing up close to 

him. Maurice was applauding frantically. 

Count d'Arlon was laughing and shaking his 

head. Then I saw Captain Faulkner laugh 
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in a sneering sort of way and say something 
to Count d'Arion ; on which Maurice turned 
round and, to my horror, struck him a 
violent blow, making him fall back into the 
arms of the people around him. I hurried 
to my dressing-room and sent the stage- 
manager round to Captain Langton's box to 
say that I desired particularly to see him. 
But he had left the theatre. He had told 
me that he should be obliged to do so the 
moment the performance was at an end in 
order to- keep an engagement somewhere. 
This indeed was the time of year when 
people go the same night to a dinner, or to 
the opera, and afterwards to two or three 
evening parties. 

I went home that night wondering what 
would happen to poor Maurice and fearing 
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the worst. His regard for me might prove 
his ruin. 

Before going to bed 1 wrote a line to 
Captain Langton, begging him to call upon 
me as soon as possible. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

The next morning, if my first thought was 
of Maurice, my first act was to see what the 
newspapers said about me. Mr. Mackinnon's 
article was a lyric offering rather than a 
criticism. The stars of heaven, the pearls 
of ocean, the flowers of earth, were all made 
to furnish something towards the "bouquet" 
he had promised me. The article did not, I 
thought, prove that I was a great singer. 
But it showed that the writer admired me 
greatly ; and I was glad to think that such 
was the case. Spoken compliments from 
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clever men, whose good opinion is worth 
having, are often valueless simply because 
they are insincere. Printed praise, how- 
ever, whether deserved or not, is at least 
meant. 

The other notices were generally favour- 
able. I was puzzled at seeing that the 
writers often contradicted one another. 
Thus, one said that my delivery of the 
prayer was unimpassioned, and that my 
greatest success was achieved in the final 
rondo; while another declared that I had 
sung the prayer with great purity of in- 
tonation and wonderful fervour of expres- 
sion, but that my execution of the difficult 
passages, which I had *^ quite needlessly" 
introduced into the rondo, ^' left much to be 
desired." 

Hannah had brought me the papers at 
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seven in the morning, as soon as I was 
awake. When, at eight o'clock, the post- 
man arrived I received a letter from the 
Princess Saborin, asking me to send her 
news of my success by telegraph, and telling 
me to address the message to the H6tel de 
Russie, at Berlin, as she was about to leave 
Ems for that capital on her way back to 
Russia. France was now at war with 
Prussia, and all Germany was in a state 
of commotion. The trains were being re- 
served for the despatch of troops, and the 
promptitude with which the Emperor Napo- 
leon had declared war, when every one 
thought that the incident of the Hohen- 
zoUem candidature had been disposed of, 
made her think that the French would at 
once cross the frontier. Then, using the 
railways, they might in a few hours be on 
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the Rhine. Accordingly the Prince had 
telegraphed to her to come back at once. 

"We have had a most exciting time 
here/^ continued the Princess. "M. Bene- 
detti, the French Ambassador, was staying 
at our hotel, and he told me himself, only 
two days ago, that everything was settled. 
Yesterday, however, he received fresh in- 
structions from his Government, who, not 
content with the withdrawal of Prince 
Leopold of HohenzoUem, wished the King 
to promise that he should never again be 
put forward. I was walking in the all^e 
with Vera and Varvara, and had just drunk 
my ordinary six timiblers of that odious 
water, when, a short distance in front of us, 
I saw the King leaning upon the arm of 
Count Lehndorf, his adjutant. Just then 
Benedetti came towards his Majesty and, 
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taking his hat off, accosted him. The King 
paused for a moment, and then, turning to 
Count Lehndorf who had retired a few steps 
when he saw the Ambassador approaching, 
said : ^ Be kind enough to inform Count Bene- 
detti that there is no reply.' While Count 
Lehndorf was executing his Sovereign's 
orders, which meant final rupture between 
the two powers, the King walked on. The 
people around stood aghast, and the most 
extraordinary rumours were soon flying 
about as to what had happened. 

'' In the afternoon, soon after lunch. 
Prince Radziwill (the gentleman of Polish 
origin to whom I introduced you the day 
you were here) came to the hotel with a 
message for Count Benedetti. But it led 
to nothing ; and soon afterwards the Ambas- 
sador left the place. 

H 2 
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"There is a waiter here who is very 
droll. When Benedetti paid liis bill there 
were a few pieces of silver over which he 
handed to this man, who rejected them in 
the haughtiest manner, saying, that if he 
wanted anything from the Count he would 
go to Paris with his regiment, which he 
should soon rejoin, and take it. This sub- 
lime reply, whether uttered or not, is 
making the man's fortune. People come 
to the hotel and ask him to go through 
the scene which he enacted with Count 
Benedetti ; and the pieces of silver which 
he refused from the enemy of his country 
he accepts freely when offered to him by 
his own compatriots." 

The Princess told me in conclusion that 
Vera and Varvara sent all kinds of affec- 
tionate messages, and that she should be 
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anxiously expecting my telegram at Berlin. 
The letter was dated July 14tli, the day 
before war was actually declared, but it 
had not been posted until the 16th. I 
telegraphed to the Princess at Berlin that^ 
my success had been brilliant and complete, 
and I also wrote her a letter, addressed to 
St. Petersburg, inclosing her cuttings from 
the papers, without of course forgetting the 
highly eulogistic one written by Mr. Mac- 
kinnon. This I knew would possess addi- 
tional interest for her, inasmuch as she had 
met the writer at Mr. Winslow's and at 
Lady de Vilmont's. 

In the afternoon a number of visitors 
appeared, with Captain Langton and Mr. 
Winslow among them. I longed to ask 
Captain Langton for news of Maurice ; but, 
not liking to do so before the other people^ 
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I told him that I was going to the opera in 
the evening with Lady de Vilmont, and that 
if he would come to box 24 he would 
find me there. He promised to do so, 
adding that he had something particular 
to tell me. 

" There's no chance of my novel now," 
said Mr. Winslow. ^^I would have given 
you a pound a page for it in my magazine, 
besides a good sum for the reprint. But 
Larope will be paying you a guinea a word 
all the time you are singing, and I can't 
compete against that. I wish I could drop 
diamonds and pearls every time I opened 
my mouth, as Mackinnon says you do." 

'' Mr. Mackinnon has a powerful imagina- 
tion," I said, *^ and he is singularly kind ; at 
least he has been so to me." 

Captain Langton declared that he had 
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not said a word too much. But just then 
Mr. Mackinnon came in, accompanied by- 
Mr. Larose. 

I, of course, thanked him most warmly 
for the admirable article he had written 
about me. 

Mr. Larose declared, with amiable jocu- 
larity, that the criticism would do him a great 
deal of harm, as it would make me raise my 
terms. He added, however, that a regular 
scrittura awaited me at the theatre, and 
that in spite of Mr. Mackinnon's endeavours 
to turn my head he hoped I should be satis- 
fied with what he proposed. 

I told him that I was sure his conditions 
would be satisfactory, and asked him when 
I was to sing again. Unfortunately, he 
said, it would be impossible for me to do so 
that season. It was already the 16th of 
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July, and only three more performances 
were to be given, all of which had been 
arranged beforehand and duly announced. 

This was bad news : for, although I had 
made a decided success in a leading part, I 
found myself without a regular engagement 
until the April of the following year, when 
Mr. Larose would re-open. I might mean- 
while get concert engagements. But I felt 
that it was against my interest to do so. It 
was my object to make a position on the 
operatic stage, and until this object was 
attained I knew that to sing at concerts 
would be a mistake. This meant a delay 
of eight or nine months, during which 1 
should have to live in the hand-to-mouth 
style to which it was true I had got ac- 
customed, but which for all that I did not 
enjoy. 
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I had saved some money during my stay 
with the Princess, and had altogether, in- 
cluding the rent I had received for my 
rooms, ahout seventy pounds to the good. 
If I let my rooms once more to Dr. Angus, 
who had not taken fresh chambers, but was 
staying for the present at an hotel, I might 
go to the sea-side and live at some boarding- 
house, then go abroad for a time and con- 
trive, by strict economy, to get on until the 
month of April arrived, and with it the two 
hundred pounds a night, or whatever it was 
that Mr. Larose proposed to give me. 

After my visitors had gone I went down 
to the theatre and found that Mr. Larose 
offered me, not two hundred pounds a 
night, but two hundred pounds a month 
for my first season, three hundred for a 
second, if the engagement was renewed. 
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and five hundred for a third. I at once 
signed, and when I had done so had only- 
one wish : that April would not be too long 
coming round. 

I had now just time to go home, dine, 
dress, and get back to the Opera (where, it 
will be remembered, I was to meet Lady de 
Vilmont) in time for the beginning of the 
performance. I found on my table a letter 
from Laura Maxwell, who was once more on 
a concert tour, and who simply wrote to 
congratulate me on my success ; which had 
been telegraphed the night before to Man- 
chester, where she was temporarily staying, 
and duly chronicled in the local papers. 
There was a note too from Mr. Johnson, 
the young painter. He told me that, partly 
from a photograph and partly from memory, 
he had made a portrait of me, which was 
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to be published in oije of the illustrated 
papers, with a notice written by him- 
self. 

Hurried as I was, I all the same wrote 
a line to thank him and to beg him, if he 
said anything about my training, not to 
forget either Signer Rinaldini of London 
or Signer Perugini of St. Petersburg. I 
also sent a hasty scrawl to Dr. Angus, at 
the Westminster Palace Hotel, offering him 
my rooms for six or eight months, if he 
cared to resume possession of them. 

It was rather more than half-past eight 
when I got to the theatre, and I had 
scarcely taken my seat in the box when 
one of Mr. Larose's messengers came round 
to me with a letter which had been waiting 
for me all day at the stage-door. It ought 
to have been delivered before ; but when I 
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called on Mr. Larope that afternoon I had 
gone in at the principal entrance, so that 
the stage-door keeper had not seen me. 

The letter was from Maurice, telling me 
that he was going to Paris that evening by 
the mail-train from Charing Cross. He 
should have started in the morning, he said, 
but that ho was very anxious to see me 
before leaving. 

^^ Going to Paris !" I exclaimed to myself. 
^^ Then he has deserted ! . . . But what else 
could he do ? " I reflected. He had been 
guilty of the worst act of insubordination 
that a soldier could commit. He had struck 
his officer. I remembered with horror what 
the young Prince Ivan had told me at St. 
Petersburg of a like incident in the regi- 
ment to which he belonged, and of its 
tragic termination. The offender had been 
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tried by court martial and shot in the 
barrack-yard. Maurice, when I came to 
think of it, had been very imprudent in 
remaining so long. He ought to have left 
the country the morning afterwards. It 
was only too probable that in the course of 
the day that had since passed he had 
already been arrested. 

On the other hand I consoled myself to 
some extent by the thought that, though 
he had been a private soldier for more than 
a year, nobody seeing him in plain clothes 
could have recognised him as one. At the 
Opera he had looked far more distinguished 
than all the men around him. 

"At what time does the mail-train to 
Paris start ? " I said to Lady de Vilmont.'^ 

"At twenty minutes to nine," she 
replied. 
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" Good heavens ! then I shall miss it," 
I cried. 

*^ You don't mean to say you are going 
to Paris ? '' 

'^ No ; but I must see some one who leaves 
for Paris to-night. And you must excuse 
me. T haven't a moment to lose." 

I had not yet taken o£E my cloak, and 
rushing along the corridor to the entrance 
of the theatre (we were on the pit-tier), I 
found a cab immediately outside, and told 
the man to drive as fast as possible to 
Charing Cross Station. 

My appearance, without a bonnet, and 
. with flowers in my hair, was well calculated 
to compromise any one in Maurice's plight, 
by simply calling attention to him. But I 
could not stop to consider that. Nor was it 
worth while; for when I got to the station 
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the train had just gone. I questioned the 
station-master; but he could not tell me 
whether any one, answering the description 
I gave, had been among the passengers. I 
thought, however, that if any such person 
had been arrested on the platform he would 
have been sure to know it. 

When I got back to the theatre I found 
Captain Langton in the box, very much 
astonished at what Lady de Vilmont had 
told him as to my sudden flight. When 
they questioned me both together on the 
subject, I scarcely knew what to reply. 
Maurice had, perhaps, missed the train ; and 
to make known his intention of going to 
Paris might, therefore, do him harm. I 
was, of course, quite sure that Captain 
Langton would not voluntarily take part in 
hunting him down. But if I told him, and 
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Lady de Vilmont, of Maurice's movements, 
how could I be certain that one or both of 
them would not, somehow or other, in spite 
of themselves, reveal the secret ? 

^* It is nothing important," I answered, 
when I had thought the matter over. Then, 
remembering what I had already told Lady 
de Vilmont, I added that a friend of mine 
had wanted particularly to see me before 
leaving for Paris. 

" And did you catch the train ? " asked 
Lady de Vilmont. " Impossible, I should 
think." 

'^ The train had already started. I must 
hope that my friend will write." 

I then, without asking Captain Langton 
anything about Maurice, sat down in the 
corner of the box next to the stage, and 
contrived to give up my attention, for a 
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time, to Lucia di Lammermoor. This it 
was the more easy to do since the part of 
the heroine was being played by Christine 
Nilsson. She had just finished her air. 
Edgardo had come to meet her in the wood, 
where the birds, I thought, must have been 
surprised and charmed by her singing ; and 
the duet was about to begin. Edgardo was 
swearing, by those ancestral tombs, among 
which he was ultimately to die, that he 
would always be true to her. He was 
about to leave her. He was going to 
France — though not by the mail train* I 
was in a frame of mind, however, to see 
analogies where they scarcely existed, and 
I probably felt the departure of Edgardo 
much more keenly than Lucia herself; 
though Nilsson's acting was, all the same, 
very pathetic. 

VOL. III. I 
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After the first act I asked Captain 
Langton, quite calmly, what had been done 
in that affair between Maurice de Villeneuve 
and Captain Eaulkner. 

^* Nothing as yet," he replied. " Ville- 
neuve has bolted, which, under the cir- 
cumstances, was the best thing he could do. 
If he had only waited a day or two longer," 
he added, ^*he might have taken it out 
of Eaulkner without much risk. He had 
applied for his discharge, and had sent in 
the money it would cost him, besides all 
the necessary papers.'* 

^^ Captain Eaulkner must have provoked 
him beyond bearing," I said. 

^^ I believe he did. He told Count 
d'Arlon not to trouble himself about the 

> 

opinion of a private soldier who was away 
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from barracks without leave, * disguised as a 
gentleman.' " 

" No wonder he struck him ! But how 
did he get the money ? Would it not take 
him a long time to save enough out of his 
pay ? *' 

'* A very long time. But it seems he 
used to get a little money by giving lessons 
in French. That was what he was about 
when Eaulkner met him once or twice in 
plain clothes." 

After the second act I asked Captain 
Langton once more a number of things 
about Maurice, until at last, after the 
manner of men questioned too much by a 
woman as to the doings of another man, he 
became annoyed, and said that he had never 
paid any particular attention to Villeneuve; 
that his actions had not for him the interest 
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they seemed to possess for me ; and so on. 
I reverted to the subject, all the same, after 
the third act. 

" What," I said, *^ will happen to Maurice 
if he should be caught ? " 

^*Well," said Captain Langton (simply 
to irritate me), " the prejudices of the 
public, fomented by a Radical press, would 
scarcely allow him to be shot. .But a 
soldier convicted of striking his officer, and 
of deserting, would stand a good chance of 
being flogged." 

*^ How infamous 1 " I exclaimed. ^' And 
you would do nothing to prevent it ? *' 

" I never said so," he replied ; ^^ but I 
could not, however much I might desire it. 
The best thing your friend can do is not to 
get caught." 

^^How are you going home?" he said, 
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soon afterwards. "Lady de Vilmont does 
not live your way. Shall I see you 
back ? " 

*^ No, thank you," I answered. " You 
had better go to the club. I daresay 
Captain Faulkner, and some of your 
military friends, are waiting for you ; and 
you can arrange with them about having 
my cousin flogged." 

Captain Langton put Lady de Vilmont 
into her carriage and then found me a cab. 
As he wished me good-bye he said he 
hoped he had not said anything to vex me. 
I told him he had. I could not endure, 
even as a remote possibility, the idea of 
Maurice's being flogged; tolerably certain 
though I was that he had now placed him- 
self beyond the reach of any such punish- 
ment. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

Next morning I had a visit from Dr. Angus, 
the gentleman who had occupied my rooms 
while I was away in Russia. He had 
received my letter, and had come to answer 
it in person. He thought he knew a friend 
who might take them ; but, for his part, he 
hoped to go away in a few days to the 
war. 

" How interesting ! " I exclaimed ; " but 
you are not going to take service ?" 

He told me that he should go out with an 
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English ambulance, and under the neutral 
flag of the Geneva Cross, 

^^ I wish you would take me with you," 
I said. **I would not play the piano 
within hearing of the sick ; and I would, if 
they desired it, sing to the convalescent." 

'^ You would make yourself agreeable in 
every possible way, of that I have no 
doubt;" he replied. ^*But an ambulance 
on the battle-field is scarcely the place for 
a prima donna." 

" Not for a prima donna with an engage- 
ment. But for a prima donna, without one, 
any place is good enough. I once sang at 
a concert given by Madame Placida de 
Rantzau for the benefit of the wounded in 
the next war. The money was all spent in 
expenses of various kinds, including new 
dresses for the lady amateurs, or amateur 
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ladies, as some of them might be called. 
But I gave a proof of good- will by playing 
for nothing. I was a pianist in those days ; 
and if you wished to stretch a point you 
might look upon me as already enlisted 
beneath the banner you spoke of." 

" You could not bring your piano with 
you,'' said Dr. Angus, who was rather 
inclined to be serious, and seemed really to 
think that I proposed to assist him in a 
musical capacity. 

I explained that my engagement with 
Mr. Larose did not begin until the April of 
the following year, and that if I could 
accompany the ambulance as nurse, with- 
out remuneration, but on the understanding 
that my expenses were to be paid, it would 
suit me admirably to be absent for some 
time from England. 
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When Dr. Angus saw that, like himself, 
I was serious, he said he would do his best to 
meet my views. He confessed, however, that 
the nurses he preferred were hardy women, 
not '^ delicate young girls careful 9,bout their 
hands and timid at the sight of blood." I 
assured him that I was careless about my 
hands, except from a pianistic point of view ; 
and that, though I objected to their being 
mutilated, I did not fear soiling them in an 
honourable cause. As to the sight of blood, 
I was certainly not accustomed to it. But I 
believed myself to be in a general way fear- 
less, and quite capable of supporting all that 
other women could bear. 

''You will see horrible things," said Dr. 
Angus, '' and your hands will be not only 
polled but disfigured and burnt by the 
carbolic acid. But if you have a strong 
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heart as you seem to have, there is no 
reason why you should not go ; and I will 
recommend you to the National Associa- 
tion, which will be almost the same thing as 
appointing you. There is a chance of your 
getting fever; and you will in any case 
come out of the campaign with hands like ^ 
a washerwoman's — only worse." 

I told Dr. Angus that I was prepared 
for all evils — possible, probable, or certain ; 
and I pointed out to him that against my 
medical inexperience might be counted my 
knowledge of French and German, which 
would at least enable me to converse with 
the patients, and might render me valuable 
as an interpreter even if 1 proved worthless 
as a nurse. 

Dr. Angus promised to do his best for me. 
He was to go the day following to the 
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office of the National Association for the 
Eelief of the Sick and Wounded in War, 
and as soon as anything was decided would 
communicate with me again. 

I am afraid love of excitement and a taste 
for new scenes had, in the first instance, 
almost as much to do with my anxiety to 
help Dr. Angus as any genuine desire to 
alleviate the sufferings of the sick and 
wounded in war. If, however, the duty 
for which I had volunteered was assigned 
to me, I should do my best to perform it ; 
and the more I thought of the matter the 
greater was the interest I felt in the work 
which I was now sincerely anxious to 
undertake. 

Two or three days later Dr. Angus called 
on me again to tell me that my offer of 
assistance had been thankfully accepted, that 
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several ambulances were being organised, 
but that it was impossible as yet to say to 
what point' they would be sent. 

Captain Langton was very much horrified 
at the idea of my going out as a nurse. 
Instead of replying to his objections, I 
asked him why he did not offer to go out 
as correspondent. He had established for 
himself a certain literary character by his 
work on Tactical Formations in the 
presence of Arms of Precision ; and he 
would be a greater authority than ever on 
tactical formations when he had seen them 
in presence of the chassepot and the 
needle-gun. He said that he had already 
spoken to Mr. Mackinnon on the subject, 
but that an order had appeared forbidding 
officers on active service to join either side. 

When I told Lady de Vilmont of my 
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new occupation she neither smiled nor 
shrugged her shoulders nor gave any token 
of surprise. She had got to look upon me 
as beyond rules, and, having resolved long 
before to accept me as I was and what- 
ever I might become, she did not think it 
worth while on this occasion to make any 
protest. 

I asked her, however, so persistently 
whether she thought there was anything 
"odd" in what I was doing, that at last 
she said to me : 

" Well, my dear Lilian, you have been so 
many things. You have been a pianist, a 
reader to a blind gentleman, a contributor 
to an evening newspaper, a governess to the 
children of a Russian Princess, and a prima 
donna at the Imperial Opera House. After 
that I see nothing ^ odd ' in your being 
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nurse to a field ambulance. The only ques- 
tion is, how I can help you. I can give you 
a letter to the Emperor Napoleon, if that 
would be of any use. He knew my husband 
well, and decorated him on his return from 
the Crimea with the Grand Cross of the 
Legion of Honour. You could keep the 
letter and present it in case of necessity." 

I thanked Lady de Vilmont for her 
excessive kindness, and she wrote me forth- 
with a letter to the Emperor Napoleon, be- 
ginning "Sire,'^ and assuring his Imperial 
Majesty that any kindness he might show 
me would be felt as a condescension to 
the widow of his devoted servant, the late 
General de Vilmont. 

I had written to the Princess Saborin, 
telling her of my intention to go out as an 
ambulance nurse ; and ten days afterwards. 
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just as we were preparing to start, I 
received a letter from her wishing me 
good luck, and begging me to write to 
her from time to time, as she could not but 
feel very anxious about me. 

"You do not tell me/' she continued, 
" whether you are going on the French or 
the German side. Our good wishes in 
Russia are all for the French. But this 
is not the Government view; and if, as I 
hear, a portion of our army is being put 
on a war-footing, that is not with the object 
of incommoding the Prussians. You are not 
very likely to be brought into contact with 
General Von Moltke ; otherwise I would ask 
you to remind him that he honoured us with 
several visits when he was in Moscow in 
1856 during the coronation; that we pre- 
serve the happiest recollection of him, and 
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that we hope he has not forgotten us. 
Under the protection of the Geneva flag 
you are not likely to get into trouble. But, 
if such should unfortunately be the case, 
you might tell His Excellency that you are 
one of my dearest friends, and show him 
this letter in token thereof. Vera and Var- 
vara were quite terrified when they heard 
that you were going to the war; and 
Varvara asked how it never had occurred 
to you that your head might, perhaps, be 
blown off by a cannon ball." 

We were to leave London on the second 
of August. I^he armies seemed to be col- 
lecting on each side of the frontier ; and as 
the French declined our services while the 
Germans willingly accepted them we pro- 
posed to start for Saarbriicken, a place which 
at that time was scarcely known in England, 
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though like so many others it was soon to 
have historical importance given to it. 

The day before we left London I received 
a visit from Captain Langton, who had 
evidently something serious to say to me. 
He asked me whether I was still thinking of 
Maurice, and I said frankly that I was. 

He inquired whether I really could care 
for a young man with whom I had scarcely 
exchanged half-a-dozen words since I was a 
child, and who had excited my interest only 
by getting into a scrape. 

I pointed out, however, that Maurice's 
" scrape,'' as he called it, had been brought 
about by his desire to see for himself what 
success attended my eflforts in a very difficult 
undertaking. I told Captain Langton, more- 
over, that Maurice had made the greatest 
possible sacrifices for me ; and that, rather 

VOL. III. K 
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than countenance the act of which his father 
had been guilty towards me, he had aban- 
doned his home, and after trying in vain to 
support himself by other means had found 
nothing open to him but enlistment in a 
regiment, where he had been treated — ^as 
Captain Faulkner had treated him. He had 
in fact shown his devotion to me in many 
ways, and I should be of a most unfeeling 
disposition if all that he had incurred for my 
sake did not inspire me with sympathy and 
gratitude. 

"I wanted to speak to you also about my 
sister," continued Captain Langton. ** She 
behaved very rudely to you the day you had 
lunch with us, but I have other relations 
besides my sister. Some of them knew your 
father, and they all know you through me, 
and have the highest opinion of you." 
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It was evident to me now what was 
coming, and I was very sorry thatt I could 
not stop it. 

I told Captain Langton that I was 
deeply sensible of the kindness and solicitude 
with which he had always treated me, and 
that no one could possibly think badly of me 
who judged me upon his reports. 

" Are you then so entirely taken up with 
young Villeneuve, that you can care for no 
one else ? '' 

I admitted that I was deeply interested 
in Maurice. 

^* You have seen too much of me,'^ he con- 
tinued, *^ not to be acquainted with most of 
my bad points, and all my good ones, if I 
have any." 

"You have no bad ones/' I replied, wish- 
ing much that I could change the subject. 

k2 
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^* Do you think well enough of me/' he 
said, taking me by both hands, ^^ to accept 
me as your husband ? " 

I told him that it was not a question of 
thinking well or not thinking well, that 
he was worthy to be the husband of any 
woman, and that I was sure no woman who 
entrusted her happiness to him would ever 
be deceived. 

** I ask you for your affection and you 
give me your esteem," he said, very 
bitterly. 

^* Is my esteem not worth having ? " 
I asked. *^ Besides, you have my affection 
also, as you well know." 

^* But with all your confidence, your 
esteem, your affection, you would not con- 
sent to share my life ? " 

We knew one another so well that he 
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did not seek to move me from my resolution 
by any of those appeals which are generally 
supposed to be appropriate to such an 
occasion. I assured him again that I really 
felt for him the most tender affection, that 
I should never forget the unvarying kind- 
ness, and more than kindness, with which 
he had treated me under all circumstances, 
but that I could not possibly become his 
wife. 

^*If I had begged you to marry me a 
fortnight ago,'' he said, ^^ before that 
night at the opera, would you have accepted 
me ? " 

'^ Do not ask me," I answered. '^ Let 
us deal with things as they are." 

He was more moved than I thought any 
man could be at such a very slight mis- 
fortune as my not accepting him for a 
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husband; and I did not let him go until 

he had promised to write to me at Saar- 

« 
brucken, and again on receiving my address, 

whenever he found it possible to do so. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

The ambulance to which I was attached 
was under the charge of a half -pay officer, 
Major O'Leary, who seemed to take more 
interest in the means by which gun-shot 
wounds were made than in the manner of 
curing them. He was a very good manager, 
and he organised everything connected with 
the ambulance in the most military and 
most orderly style possible. There was a 
surgeon-in-chief with two other surgeons, 
and two assistant-surgeons or dressers. 
Dr. Angus did not come with us ; he was 
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retained for the present in London to form 
further ambulances. 

There were two other nurses besides my- 
self, and there were a number of drivers and 
carmen or stablemen of some kind to attend 
to the horses. Our names were inscribed in 
a book ; and before starting we had all to 
assemble at the office of the Association. 

We went first to Brussels and then to 
Luxemburg, where, arriving on the third of 
August, we received most contradictory 
accounts of an insignificant engagement that 
had taken place in front of Saarbrucken the 
day before. 

We were at about equal distance from the 
French town of Thionville or Diedenhof and 
the Pmssian town of Trier or Treves. Our 
route lay through Treves, where we arrived 
no the fourth, and were obliged to remain 
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the whole of the fifth, the trains being all 

occupied by troops hurrying to the frontier. 

Anxious to get as soon as possible to the front 

Major O'Leary, who had brought his uniform 

with him, arrayed himself in military attire, 

find paid a visit to the Governor of the town, 

who referred him to the Etappen-Comman- 

dant, or Station-Chief, who declared that all 

the trains were wanted for the conveyance 

of troops, artillery, and ammunition. 

The inhabitants were in a state of the 

utmost enthusiasm, and nothing would 

satisfy them but to give hams, sausages, 

loaves of bread, sweet cakes, and bottles of 

wine, indiscriminately, to the departing 
soldiers. 

'^ This will do them more harm,'' exclaimed 

an officer who was standing by my side, 

^^than the bullets of the French." The 
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sausages did indeed look dreadfully indi- 
getible. 

I was greatly impressed by the power 
which so many troops and so muph military 
material seeemed to represent. One thinks 
of an army as composed only of fighting- 
men ; but what I now saw moving towards 
the frontier was not fighting-men alone but 
a whole population, classified and disciplined, 
carrying with it food, clothes, ammunition, 
and all the innumerable things necessary for 
enabling the fighting men to do their work. 

Part of the advancing force consisted of 
oxen, herded together under drivers, as the 
men were battalioned and enregimented 
under their officers; atid it struck me that the 
case of the poor beasts was worse even than 
that of the* men, for of them not one would 
return alive. 
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There were men with boats who might 
have been mistaken for sailors, but who 
were in fact engineers in charge of pontoons. 
We saw a number of men, too, who took 
with them in the train rails and sleepers, 
which were intended for making railways 
where the French might have torn up the 
line, or where it might be thought advisable 
to build a new iron road. 

As Major O'Leary stood at the railway- 
station in his English undress infantry uni- 
form the Prussians did not know what to make 
of him. He spoke German well, and had 
assumed to perfection the curt speech and 
despotic manner of the Prussian officers. In 
putting the most ordinary question to an 
unhappy private, struggling along through 
the dust with his needle-gun on his shoulder 
and his heavy knapsack on his back, he did 
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SO with an air of authority which seemed to 
sa)^? *' Quick, answer or sudden death!" 
When the band of one of the East Prussian 
regiments was being embarked his attention, 
(and mine also) was arrested by an enor- 
mous dog harnessed to the big drum, and 
the following dialogue took place between 
him and one of the bandsmen. 

'' Why that dog ? " 

" It was taken. Your Excellency '' 

^* Don't call me Excellency ; I am not a 
Lieutenant-General." 

*^ Pardon, General I mean.'' 

*^ Don't call me General. I am not a 
Major-General, either." 

'' Pardon, Colonel." 

^^ Don't call me Colonel, I am not d. 
Colonel." 

^^ Pardon, Lieutenant- Colonel." 
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*^ I am not a Lieutenant- Colonel, I am a 
Major. Why that dog ? '' 

^* Made prisoner at Sadowa, Herr Major." 

'^ Good, now go." 

On the morning of the sixth, though we 
had been promised a railway carriage for 
that day, there did not seem to be any more 
chance os our getting off, than on the pre- 
vious days. About noon the Etappen-Com- 
mandant told us that an order had been 
received to expedite the departure of troops 
as much as possible, and that consequently 
the trains must be reserved exclusively for 
the military. 

" The military ? Herr Gott ! And what 
do you call me ?^^ exclaimed Major 
O'Leary. 

The Etappen-Commandarit seemed touched 
by this cry from the heart, and explained 
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that a battle was going on, and that it was 
from no want of respect for Major O'Leary's 
uniform that he was refused a carriage, but 
simply because troops to strike, not doctors 
to heal, were at that moment in demand. 
At last, however, the Major's eloquence, 
and his repeated appeals to the sentiment 
animating both himself and the Etappen- 
Commandant as professional killers of men, 
had effect, and we were hooked on to a train 
whose occupants went off shouting rather 
more than usual ; for a report was already 
going about that the Rhine corps, in which 
every inhabitant of Treves had some near 
relative, had been engaged all day with the 
French. 

Our progress along the line was slow, and 
we remained several hours at the station 
near Saarlouis, gazing upon the sheets of 
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water by which this German fortress was 
now surrounded, and on which the moon 
shone with its tranquil melancholy light. 
Major O'Leary, who used to deliver a 
lecture from time to time on some military 
subject, declared that it was of no value as a 
strong place, and that with two or three 
batteries of Armstrongs he would undertake 
to reduce it in twenty-four hours. He had 
never commanded more than a company of 
infantry, but there was no operation of war 
to which he did not consider himself equal. 

When at last we got to Saarbrucken it 
was very late, and I was dreadfully tired. 
We tried one hotel after another, but with- 
out success. Every place was full to re- 
pletion; and we ended by passing what 
remained of the night in what remained of 
the railway-station, for it had been a 
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good deal battered by shells and partially 
burnt down. This had been done five days 
before, during the first engagement of the 
war, when treacherous fortune seemed to be 
trifling with the Emperor Napoleon, and 
preparing him for the full effect of terrible 
defeats by giving him beforehand the 
semblance of a success. 

In the course of the morning we suc- 
ceeded in establishing ourselves in an hotel 
which already possessed a certain historic 
interest from the fact that the day before 
General von Goeben had for a time estab- 
lished his headquarters there while the 
battle of Spicheren, or Forbach, was going 
on. One of General von Goeben's general 
of division had found the French in the way 
of his advancing columns, and, with greatly 
inferior numbers, had at once attacked them, 
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knowing, however, that fresh troops would 
arrive from hour to hour to support hinj. A 
division of the Westphalians, some^rwhom 
we had seen two days before ;sA4e Treves 
railway-station, had, in fffg, decided the 
day by a sudden ons W^t on the flank and 
rear of the enemy. / 

Dunng thj^st two or three days I had 

^ b number of true, but very con- 

fused, notl:^ « ^ i.1. 1 • i <. 

' Y^^s ^^ *^® subject of war, as to 

^^2^ previous ideas had been quite 

clear \iL^ altogether false. The study of 

^^j and the sight of a good many 

^wv^Hj had made me imagine that when a 

.tie was about to take place the contend- 

Ijng forces drew themselves up in opposite 

les, after which the commanders on either 

Side harangued their troops and ordered 

%em to begin fighting. It was considered 
VOL. in. li 
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polite, I believed, to ask the other side to 
fire first, and mean to take any advantage ol 
the foe, as by getting behind him or attack- 
ing him from an ambuscade. I knew, of 
course, that thdi^ was such a thing as the 
commissariat, or th^control,'' as we used to 
call it in England ; fbkr I ha^ had an old 
uncle in that branch of thelBSCiJp®- ^^* ^^ 
had never occurred to me that, iF addition 
to food, troops had to carry with »hem large 
quantities of ammunition, and hosp^^l stores, 
not to speak of materials for conw'^®*™? 
railways and throwing bridges over rlt^®^®' 

I longed to see the general who\ ^^^ 
ordered a private room from which to c! 
duct the operaticms of a great battle, and wh<i 
had probably been charged for it in hi 
bill a thaler, or, as it was Wartime, a thalel ^ 
and a half* My curiosity was soon to be 
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gxatified, for just as I was going out of the 
hotel to buy something in the town I 
saw standing ai the entrance, and on the 
point of getting on horseback, the com- 
mander whose movements^ or rather whose 
sedentary position during the fight of the 
day before, had so much interested me. He 
was tally grim, and gaunt, wore spectacles, 
and, in spite of his imposing appearance, 
had, I thought, as much the look of a head- 
clerk as of the chief of an army corps. 

The services of our ambulance were now 
seriously wanted ; for, if many soldiers and 
much war material were needed to gain a 
victory, doctors and nurses and medical 
stores are afterwards wanted to restore the 
suflferers in the fight to something like their 
normal condition of well-being. The 

savage alone goes into action without a 

l2 
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commissariat, without hospital service, and 
without ministers of religion. Civilized 
man strikes with one hand and cures with 
the other. Columns of destruction are 
followed by columns of relief ; first sanitary, 
then spiritual. Artillery to crush the foe, 
infantry to perforate him, and cavalry to 
slash him; but also red -cross knights to 
carry the maimed and lacerated from the 
field of death ; sisters of charity to tend 
them ; sisters of mercy to console them ; 
doctors to restore their bodies; or, if all 
earthly hope be passed, priests to save their 
souls. 

As no work could, for the moment, be 
assigned to me, our installation having not 
yet been completed, I looked about the 
town during the seventh, completed my 
purchases, and went to the post office. 
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I found a letter waiting for me from Lady 
de Vilmont, in which, though I had dis- 
tinctly asked her to do so, she gave me no 
information whatever about Maurice. She 
described everything in London as ^' flat" — 
which her own letter certainly was. 

There was also a letter from Captain 
Langton ; a very short one, I thought. He 
also said not one word as to what had been 
done in regard to Maurice's affair ; though 
he, better than any one, knew how anxious 
I must be about him. I felt sure that it was 
not from any petty feeling of jealousy that 
he gave me no news on the subject, and I 
could only come to the conclusion that there 
was no news to give. 

On the eighth, as our stores had still noi 
arrived, and the "ambulance" was without 
furniture, I went out to the hills in front of 
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Saarbrilcken. The main road was full of 
troops, infantry and artillery; and at a 
distance on either side, I saw smaller 
roads along which cavalry was advancing. 
Lancers with banners furled, in sign, I 
thought, not of having struck, but of an 
intention to strike ; hussars in scarlet or in 
light blue; dragoons of all colours; and 
cuirassiers, who reminded me of our Life 
Guards except that beneath the glittering 
steel their tunics were not red but white. 

The red crosses of the Krankentrager, or 
sick-bearers, the black and white dresses of 
the sisters of mercy in their white hoods 
with flapping, butterfly wings — each com- 
pany of nun-like sisters preceded by a 
pastor or priest -gave to the warlike pro- 
cession almost a religious aspect ; and the 
invading army looked, as I viewed it from 
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the rear, like a body of pilgrims approach- 
ing a holy shrine. 

As I was wandering about, just outside 
the town, I saw an artist making a sketch, 
and when I got near him foimd, to my 
great surprise, that it was Mr. Johnson. 
He seemed very glad to meet me, and I was 
the more pleased to see him inasmuch as 
both he and myself would now be occupied, 
so that we should neither of us have time to 
talk sentiment. We had not met since my 
appearance at the Imperial Opera House, 
— ^for, though he had written to me about 
my portrait, he had not called ; and he was 
evidently much astonished at my being 
where I then was. 

A prima donna on the field of battle 
WM, he said, a rare sight. 

'' But this is not a field of battle,'' *" 
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replied ; *^ this is some place where a picnic 
has been held." 

The ground on which we stood, at some 
little distance from the Spicheren heights, 
had, however, been the scene of the very 
trifling engagement, as it was now con- 
sidered, of the 2nd August, at which the 
Emperor Napoleon had been present, and 
which had served to give to the Prince 
Imperial his so-called " baptism of fire." 
Here a bottle, there a piece of paper, which 
might have enveloped sandwiches or the 
butterbrod of the country, there the remains 
of a wood fire, there the lid of a tin-pot, 
then more remains of wood fires, more lids of 
tin-pots, and broken bottles innumerable — 
the sort of rubbish that one sees in places 
where gipsies have been encamped ; the 
primary wants of gipsies and of soldiers 
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being much the same. A similar look is 
presented by a racecourse the day after 
the race ; an idea which, as we walked 
forward, was again suggested by a number 
of sticks still sticking in the ground at a 
distance of some fifty or sixty yards ahead, 
on the way to the Spicheren heights. 

What, however, had looked like sticks, 
were, in fact, needle-guns ; and, leaving false 
indications of peace, we now reached true 
indications of war. Where the group of 
needle-guns stood planted in the earth, 
with bayonets for roots, as many Prussian 
soldiers had fallen, and lay beneath the 
ground, where their place was for the 
present marked by their weapons. Some 
yards ahead there were fresh groups of 
these needle-plants, and then, just beneath 
the ridge where the Prussian assailants had 
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apparently hoped, but in vain, to find cover, 
a considerable number. 

The military geology of the Spicheren 
heights, which were now* at hand, could 
be clearly understood. After the needle- 
gun region, which we had just traversed, 
we came to the region of Prussian knap- 
sacks and loose accoutrements, whose 
wearers, wounded or dead, had been 
removed to hospital or to the grave ; then 
the region of the Prussian dead, whom the 
companies of impressed peasants, working 
under the direction of Prussian ambulance 
men, had not yet had time to bury ; thea 
the first line of French dead, lying thick 
behind the natural and artificial intrench- 
ments which, to the last moment, protected 
them as they shot down or drove back the 
ascending Prussians ; then Prussians and 
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French, lying together at peace near the 
summit of the steep hill ; then, at the very- 
top, more French than Prussians ; then, 
as we went further on, French alone. As 
on war maps the position of bodies of 
troops is marked by different-coloured flags, 
so on battle-fields it is shown by the 
different-coloured uniforms of the slain. 

Mr. Johnson made sketches as we went 
on ; and, when we left the heights for the 
high road, which traversed the Franco- 
Grerman frontier and ran right through the 
field of battle, he took ^Hhe poi-trait,'* as 
he called it, of the first house on the 
French side. It was indeed a picture of 
ruin. It had received a crushing blow on 
the roof; it was shot-marked all over; it 
had its windows knocked in, and one of its 
sides had been terribly battered. On the 
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door-step of this dilapidated house sat a 
disconsolate Frenchwoman, the image of 
desolation; I saw no wounded men on the 
groimd, or, with the aid of Mr, Johnson, I 
should have carried at least one of them 
back to our ambulance. Already, however, 
they had been removed from the field. 

Mr. Johnson had come out as the special 
artist of an illustrated paper, the one in 
which he had published my portrait just 
after my appearance as Amina ; and he 
intended, next day, to follow the troops, 
whose leading columns had now advanced 
some distance into the enemy's country. He 
dined with us that afternoon at the hotel, and 
made, from one of the windows, a sketch of the 
King of Prussia and his staff as they passed 
through the town on their way to the 
frontier. The king was not on horseback, 
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as I should have expected, though he after- 
wards left his carriage to ride over the field 
of Spicheren. Among his immediate at- 
tendants were two grooms in livery, the 
only men in plain clothes attached to the 
royal party, which was escorted by a most 
picturesque body-guard, consisting of non- 
commissioned officers from every description 
of cavalry in the Prussian army ; lancers 
or uhlans, that is to say, hussars, 
dragoons, and cuirassiers. 

There were other carriages, containing 
princes from various parts of Germany, 
and a few distinguished persons attached, 
in an honorary way, to the king's head- 
quarters. Among the various uniforms I 
noticed a Russian one ; and I knew, from 
the red trousers, that the wearer was a 
general* 
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Early next morning Mr. Johnson went 
forward to join the corps of General von 
Goeben, who had given him a pass* Stores 
had by this time arrived^ and Major 
O'Leary succeeded at last in getting the am- 
bulance regularly established on what he, not 
inappropriately, called a ^^war-footing." I 
was much shocked during the first few 
days, though not so pauch as I had ex- 
pected, by the sight of the wounded. I 
was constantly occupied, and, instead of 
meditating on the sufferings of the unfor- 
tunate people whom I had to tend, did my 
best to alleviate them. 

Major O'Leary was too valiant a man to 
remain at Saarbriicken when fighting was 
taking place at Metz, some twenty or 
thirty miles on the way to Paris. But it 
was not until after the three great battles, 
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« 

which had the effect of confining Bazaine's 
anny to the fortress, that we were ready- 
to start with our waggons and all our staff 
for the neighbourhood of the latest scenes 
of bloodshed. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

As we were preparing to start for Pont-»k- 
Mousson on the afternoon of the 22nd or 23rd 
of August, there arrived at the hotel a lady 
whose face I thought I knew. She was 
•not very tall, had brown hair, dark ex- 
pressive — eyes not so bright as I. had seen 
them ; and a pale complexion, which was 
now paler than usual. People addressed 
her as ^^ Prau Baronin." But when I heard 
her speak, and saw how her face lighted up 
as she became interested in what she was 
saying, I knew that whatever she might be 
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called this was the Pauline Lucca whom I 
had seen with delight as Margherita in 
Faust^ as Selika in the Afncai/ne^ as Zerlina 
in Fra Diavolo^ and especially as Cherubino 
in the Marriage of Figaro. I had once 
met her at the house of my singing-master, 
Signer Einaldini, who had coached her in 
some of her parts ; and, though she did not 
seem to recognise me, I went up to her, and, 
when I told her where we had met, was 
received very warmly. She seemed quite 
as much astonished at seeing me among 
such surroundings as I certainly was at 
seeing her. 

^* Have you some friend in the army ? 
No one who is wounded, I hope?'' she 
asked. 

'^ Happily not," I replied. " I have come 

VOL. in. M 
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out with an English ambulance to do what 
good I can as nurse/* 

" Yes, I understand that ; but in the hope, 
or rather in the fear, that you may have 
to tend some one in whom you are in- 
terested ? Poor child ! How good of you 
to leave your country, your home, your 
profession, in which you have just made 
such a brilliant success, to watch over him ! " 

I could not help laughing as I assured 
Madame Lucca that her surmises were alto- 
gether wrong. It was impossible, however, to 
persuade her that there was not some gentle- 
man in the case; and, in the end, something 
occurred which, if I could only have foreseen 
it, would have seemed to justify her surmise. 

Never, she said, could any one 
believe that I had come out for the sake 
of nursing any one who might happen to 
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turn up. As for herself, her object was 
only too definite. Her husband, Baron 
von Wallhoffen, was captain in one of the 
cavalry regiments that had been so dread- 
fully cut up at Mars-la-Tour, where they 
had been thrown upon Bazaine's columns 
to stop their advance towards Paris and to 
hold them in check until the infantry could 
come up in force; and she had received 
a telegram at Berlin telling her that he had 
been severely wounded and could not be 
moved from the field-hospital where he was 
lying. She had accordingly obtained a 
pass from the military authorities to enable 
her to join him, and now, after a long series 
of delays, the railways being constantly 
blocked by military trains, she had reached 
Saarbriicken, and was going on as soon as 

possible to E^milly, and thence to wherever 

M 2 
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her husband might be. This she would learn 
from the Etappen-Commandant, who had tele- 
graphed for precise information on the subject. 

I regretted that I could not make the 
forward journey in the company of my 
charming acquaintance. But she was of 
course resolved on starting as soon as 
possible, and we should not be ready until 
the next morning at earliest. 

The day after my interview with Ma- 
dame Pauline Lucca we moved with^^our 
doctors, our drugs, our chloroform, our 
surgical instruments, otir bandages, our jars 
of carbolic acid, our Liebig's essence of 
meat, our aerated waters, our wine and 
our brandy — a regular medical caravan — 
to R^milly and thence to Pont-a-Mousson. 

We were now entering the enemy's country 
and passing beyond the reach of the ordi- 
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nary German post-office. There was no 
chance of my hearing again from England 
for an almost indefinite time. Thinking, 
as I now constantly did, of Maurice, I 
endeavoured to console myself with the 
reflection that he had at least got safely away 
from England. Had he been arrested Captain 
Langton or Lady de Vilmont, or both of them, 
would certainly have said something about it. 

But where could he be, and why had he 
not written to me again ? 

Major O'Leary assured me that ther 
German invasion was conducted ^ in a more 
humane spirit, and, as a matter of fact, in 
a more humane manner, than all previous 
invasions of the same vast chapo^ter. It 
seemed to me, all the same, as we passed 
through the occupied country, that nothing 
coiJd be more painful than the position of 
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the inhabitants. People seemed to be 
threatened with death at every turn. The 
first thing we saw everywhere was a 
proclamation ordering arms to be given up 
at the mairiey and announcing that if, two 
hours later, any one were discovered with 
arms in his house, he would be treated 
'' with all the severity of military law." 
No groups were to be formed in the streets, 
shutters were to be kept open and blinds 
drawn up; the inhabitants were to supply 
troops, marching through the town, with 
water, and any one refusing to bring water 
or offering impediments of any kind would 
be taken and shot. At one of the farm- 
houses along the road a peasant told me 
that the requisition system, besides being 
cruelly oppressive as towards the inha- 
bitants, was, in itself, wasteful. It cost 
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nothing to sign a piece of paper, and so 
little value was attached to what had been 
requisitioned that a requisitioned sheep 
would be killed for the sake of a mutton 
chop. 

I was wondering, one morning, in what 
condition Madame Pauline Lucca had found 
her husband, and wishing that I could see 
her again, when suddenly, as I was walking 
along the street, I met a lady of a very 
different kind, Madame Placida de Eantzau. 
She professed herself delighted to see me. 
She was dressed something like a sister of 
charity or hospital nurse as the character 
would probably be represented on the stage, 
and wore the red cross of Geneva, 
embroidered in silk, on the body of her white 
linen dress. 

'' I see, dear child," she said, ^Hhat you 
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are here on the same mission of charity as 
myself. You, however, have probably come 
to tend the sick ; 1 am here to relieve the 
hungry.'^ 

I told her truly that the duty she had 
undertaken was quite as important as mine. 
She asked me if I knew any Prussians, 
especially Prussian generals. I told her 
that I had only met, here and there, a few 
officers of various grades with whom I had 
become slightly acquainted, but that 1 
believed Major O'Leary, the director of 
our ambulance, knew several of the chiefs 
tolerably well. 

Major O'Leary used, in the strict execu- 
tion of his duty, to present himself to the 
commanding officer wherever he arrived ; 
and he had, in this manner, established 
relations with the general in command, 
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for the time being, at Pont-k-Moussou. When 
Madame Placida de Eantzau heard this she 
begged that I would introduce her to Major 
O'Leary, and, as soon as I had done so, 
solicited Major O'Leary for an introduction 
to the Prussian general. 

Always ready to oblige a lady, Major 
O'Leary consented ; and, armed with his 
letter, Madame Placida de Eantzau waited 
upon the general and made known to him 
the request she had to proffer. She had 
carried with her from England several 
tons of potted meats, meat extracts, pre- 
served fruits, and captain's biscuits, and 
having heard, she said, that the inhabitants 
of Metz were likely to be exposed to 
the rigour of a protracted siege, she 
asked permission to introduce the articles 
of sustenance which she had brought 
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from London as agent for a relief 

society founded by herself. The general, 

as Madame Placida de Eantzau told me, 

and as he himself informed Major O'Leary, 

was filled with indignation to think that 

his time should have been wasted in 

listening, even for a moment, to such a 

proposition. 

'' Do you know, Madame," he exclaimed, 

^' that the king is keeping something like 

a quarter of a million of his best troops 

round Metz in order to reduce the place by 

hunger?" 

Madame de Rantzau replied that she 

was well aware of the fact, but that the 
solidified soups, the potted meats, the pre- 
serves, and the captain's biscuits, were 
intended for the civil population, and that 
she proposed not to send them in until the 
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mayor had given a written guarantee that the 
troops should not be allowed to touch them. 

The general now lost his temper worse 
than ever, and uttered such language that 
Madame Placida de Rantzau thought it 
best to retire. She was very much disgusted 
at the manner in which she and her 
benevolent project had been received, and 
we left her at Pont-^-Mousson wondering 
what she should do with her provisions. 
Determined not to waste them, and unable 
to place them at the disposal of the 
besieged, she ultimately presented them to 
the besiegers. 

When we had been a few days at Pont-^ 
Mousson, Major O'Leary, who maintained 
that ^* ambulance" implied movement, and 
that it had never been his intention, nor the 
intention of those who had sent him out, to 
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remain at a fixed place, moved on by rather 
a zig-zag route to the bright-looking town 
of Bar-le-Duc — where the head-quarters both 

of the King of Prussia and of the Crown 
Prince had for some days past been estab- 
lished. We had, of course, advanced from 
place to place with the permission of the 
authorities, and we had made more than 
once a useful distribution from our plentiful 
stock of drugs, provisions, and stores of 
various kinds. But since Saarbrucken we 
had done no hospital work of a surgical kind. 
We were not much wanted in the towns 
through which we passed, but we were told 
that we might be wanted very much indeed 
if we moved on towards Paris, whither the 
whole of the German troops, with the ex- 
ception of the force engaged in the invest- 
ment of Metz, were now advancing. At 
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Bar-le-Duc Major O'Leary waited upon 
General von Moltke, to whom he had a 
letter of introduction from some English 
officer, well-known to the chief of the 
Prussian general staflF. General von Moltke 
received him, as Major O'Leary afterwards 
told us, with great politeness, but was 
wonderfully concise in his replies ; while he 
abstained altogether from putting questions 
or making initiatory observations on his 
own account. The conversation, so far as I 
remember it from Major O'Leary's report, 
was somewhat as follows : 

**May I have the honour of a few 
minutes' conversation with your Excel- 
lency ? " 

'' Yes." 

** Will it fatigue your Excellency if I ask 
a few questions ? " 
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'' No." 

" Is it with your Excellency's full ap. 
proval that I accompany the troops P 

" Yes." 

* ' Shall I be fatiguing your Excellency if 
1 ask a few more questions ? " 

'' Yes." 

'^ Has your Excellency any orders for me 
to execute ? " 

'' No." 

Major O'Leary said he had never heard 
anything so laconic in all his life. 

At every step there was something new to 
be seen — new sights, new scenes, and 
soldiers, not only of different armies and 
different uniforms, but of different states — 
all very soon to be comprised in one great 
Grerman Empire. 

At Pont-a-Mousson we had met with 
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Saxons, at Bar-le-Duc we were in the midst 
of Bavarians. 

Major O'Leary had been told that the 
Crown Prince proposed to advance towards 
Chalons, where MacMahon was supposed to 
be encamped, and where he had certainly- 
halted for a time to re-form his shattered 
legions. Major O'Leary nourished a kindly 
feeling towards the French commander, to 
whom he was thirty-first cousin, through some 
line of Irish kings. This did not incline 
him too much to the French side, but dis- 
posed him, as he himself pointed out, to take 
a more impartial view of the contest than he 
otherwise might have done. 

ChSJons, I remembered, was the place 
where the great French manoeuvres used to 
take place. My father had visited the camp 
of ChSlons on his return from the Crimea, at 
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the express invitation of the Emperor 
Napoleon; and Captain Langton, only two 
or three years before, had attended the 
Chalons manoeuvres in company with other 
English officers. 

When we had not been more than a day 
or two at Bar-le-Duc, the Bavarian officers 
quartered in our hotel told us, one evening 
at dinner time, that they had their marching- 
orders for the next morning. They had 
been very polite to me, and I was sorry to 
part company with them ; the more so, of 
course, as the days of only too many of our 
light-hearted and very agreeable friends 
were now, beyond doubt, numbered. They 
took no gloomy view of the situation, how- 
ever. They hoped that I should soon catch 
them up ; and promised, if I visited Munich, 
after the peace, to show me all that was 
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worth seeing in the Bavarian capital, and 
to secure me the best box at the Munich 
opera-house, where, they assured me, I 
should see all Wagner's works perfectly 
performed. They had told me the first 
time I met them that one thing they liked 
about me was that I was so entirely militair' 
fromm — at my ease, that is to say, and not 
alarmed, as I supposed they expected me to 
be, in the society of officers. I was not 
quite sure, when this epithet was first 
applied to me, whether it was to be re- 
garded as a compliment. But I found that 
it was so intended, and accepted it as it 
was meant. 

Soon after daybreak the Bavarian and 
Prussian troops began pouring out in almost 
every direction. More than one road, of 
course, led to Chalons. The innkeeper, 
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however, told us that the course taken by 
the army did not lead to Ch&lons at all. 
This, according to Major O'Leary, mattered 
nothing. A ** turning movement/' he said, 
was evidently intended; and MacMahon 
would find himself surrounded on his own 
manoeuvring ground. That was precisely 
the way in which he himself, were he in 
command of the German forces, should 
^^ operate" against the enemy. 

'^Operate" was a great word with him. 
5o were "handle," '^feel," and "touch"; 
expressions which belong, no doubt, to 
strategy, but which seemed to me to 
have been borrowed from surgery. After 
Worth, the Crown Prince, he would say, 
had "lost touch" of MacMahon. General 
Von der Tann, with the first Bavarians, 
whose artillery fire we could now hear at a 
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distance, was '^ feeling " the enemy. He 
liked the way in which the Crown Prince 
** handled '' his troops ; and he wanted to 
know who had the command of the Bavarian 
division, which, he said, was about to 
'^ operate " along the road immediately in 
front of us. 

The sights and scenes incidental to the 
campaign were full of picturesque, and 
sometimes quite grotesque, interest ; and, 
though my mind was now intent on the 
great events that were evidently approach- 
ing, I could not help being struck by the 
primitive architecture of a Prussian cavalry 
camp that we passed near Buzancy, with its 
huts in the form of bowers, made of branches 
torn from the trees in the adjacent woods. 

A party of lancers were roasting a goose 

over a wood fire. Close by was a cuirassier 
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plucking a fowl. In another part of the 
field, where beef was apparently, being cooked, 
the head of an ox had been stuck on a pole, 
as though the unfortunate animal had com- 
mitted some treasonable offence. 

We still, from time to time, heard firing, 

apparently a long way off ; and the troops 
which, since we had reached Buzancy, had 
been pouring through the place from some 
other road than the one we had come by, 
now quickened their pace, and several 
batteries of artillery went by at a rapid trot, 
the infantry standing aside to make way for 
them. Then a battalion of infantry marched 
' hurriedly past without knapsacks^ the 
knapsacks being driven after them in carts. 
Ammunition waggons followed and to some 
extent blocked up the road, so that for the 
moment it was impossible to get on. The 
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artillery fire had now become much louder, 
and seemed to be growing nearer ; which 
meant that the Prussians or Bavarians were 
attacking from new points. 

An officer of cuirassiers rode up at this 
moment, and af^er telling his name to Major 
O'Leary, who declared his in reply, said 
that the action was going on well, that Mac- 
Mahon marching towards Metz for the relief 
of Bazaine, had been surprised and beaten on 
the right by the Prince of Saxony advancing 
from Metz, and in retreating would find 
himself attacked by the Bavarians immedi- 
ately in front of us. If he passed them he 
would meet the rest of the Crown Prince's 
army, and in the end, whichever way he 
moved, would be ^^ rolled up and done 
for." 

In war the enemy scarcely ever, I believe. 
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does precisely what the enemy on the other 
side expects him to do. A general is an 
engineer, who, instead of working against 
inert matter, has to attack living forcCvS, 
which not only resist his action but reply to 
it by similar means to those which he 
himself employs. Thus it happened that 
the great battle, which disposed of the 
whole of the French troops not already shut 
up at Metz, was not fought and won exactly 
on the lines indicated to us by the officer of 
cuirassiers. Nor did the decisive action take 
place, as had been anticipated, that very day. 
It came off the next day but one ; and I saw 
nothing of it, though from a distance I heard 
the thunder of the German artillery, and saw 
the heavy smoke which, at one point, hung 
like a black canopy over the tragic scenes 
that were being enacted beneath it. 
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Meanwhile, from Buzancy Major O'Leary 
proposed to go forward alone, in order, he 
said, to see at what point the services of our 
ambulance would be most useful. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

We remained many hours in the confusion 
of Buzancy, until, at last, late in the 
evening, Major O'Leary came back saying 
that he had accompanied the Bavarians in 
their pursuit of the French, who, retiring 
slowly and turning round to resist where- 
ever they found a point of vantage, had got 
to a place called .Raucourt, through which 
they had been driven to another place called 
R^milly. He had been implored, he said, 
by General von der Tann to come on to 
Raucourt as soon as possible, and to wait 
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there for events. Accordingly the next 
morning, on the thirty-first, we started from 
Buzancy, passed close to Beaumont, where 
General de Failly's corps had been surprised 
the day before, and, after travelling some 
miles, reached Raucourt. We had seen 
numbers of bodies lying in the open ground 
on each side of the high road, across which 
the Bavarians had advanced in pursuit of 
the retiring, but still resisting, French. At 
one place, on a cross road which led to 
Beaumont, I saw Frenchmen and Bavarians, 
but chiefly French, lying close together, 
sometimes singly, sometimes in clusters and 
groups. Many of those dead soldiers were 
in the strangest attitudes. The faces, for 
the most part, were not distorted, but 
perfectly calm, and some of the deaths 
must have been very sudden. One French- 
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man, I remember, had been shot as he 
himself was in the act of firing ; and he was 
still kneeling down, with his arms extended 
and firmly fixed as if to hold and point his 
rifle. The poor fellow had fallen a little 
forward, and was resting on a bush, behind 
which he had perhaps hoped to find shelter. 

At Raucourt we were welcomed by the 
surgeons in charge of the wounded, who 
were too numerous to be properly attended 
to. Fortunately, a number of ambulance 
waggons had been taken from the French, 
and these suddenly-acquired stores, together 
with those we offered, were of great use. 
Our surgeons performed a number of opera- 
tions. They were, all of them indeed, at 
work from about ten in the morning until 
seven or eight in the evening, when they for 
the most part desisted from their sanguinary 
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labours, though there were still a few cases 
to attend to. These our chief surgeon under- 
took, aided by one of the assistants who was 
not yet quite exhausted. The nurses, in- 
cluding myself, had been holding limbs, 
helping to dress wounds, bandaging them, 
administering cooling draughts, for which 
our aerated waters were very serviceable ; 
and — what was often still more grateful to 
the suffering men who had just been 
operated upon — giving them subcutaneous 
injections of chloroform. 

I slept on the night of the thirty-first with 
the two other nurses in a deserted house. 
The inhabitants of the place had, however, 
for the most part remained. Indeed they 
had scarcely had a chance of getting away, 
for, when the evening before the French 
had retreated through the village, or iown, 
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the Bavarians had followed close on their 
heels. 

Early the next morning — the morning of 
September first — as there was nothing more 
for us to do at Raucourt, we went on in the 
direction of R^milly, whence the Bavarian 
batteries were now ** playing " — as Major 
O'Leary expressed it — on the French. On 
the road, however, we fell in with a Prussian 
Johannitter who was hastening to the head- 
quarters of the Crown Prince of Prussia at 
Ch^mery, and who urged us to make for the 
same point. 

The Crown Prince, meanwhile, was no 
longer at his head-quarters. He was at 
some miles' distance at Donch^ry, near 
Sedan, which was being attacked on one 
side by his army, on the other by that of 
the Crown Prince of Saxony. Remilly, 
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where the Bavarians had begun the action, 
at one or two in the morning, might be con- 
sidered, said the Johanniter, the centre of 
the position or the central point in its base. 
This base, moreover, might be regarded as 
the segment of a circle, which was to be 

« 

completed by the troops of the Crown 
Prince of Saxony moving round in one 
direction, while those of the Crown Prince 
of Prussia moved round in another, so that 
at last, joining hands, they would com- 
pletely enclose the enemy. 

Our chief halted the ambulance at Che- 
mery, where a place was found for us at 
the house of the mayor. Major O'Leary 
himself went on, meanwhile, with the 
Johannitter to get as close as possible to 
the battle-field— always with the view of 
ascertaining where our services would 
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be most needed.^' He returned in the 
course of the evening, saying that the 
French were beaten and hemmed in. He 
added that they must surrender, in mass, 
under pain of being absolutely destroyed, 
since the German artillery now commanded 
the town of Sedan, to which they had 
retreated, from a number of different 
points. He had left the Johannitter at 
Donch^ry, and had been requested by him 
to bring on the ambulance as quickly as 
possible. 

The road was so full of provision -carts 
and ammunition-waggons that it seemed 
impossible to get on that afternoon. When 
we thought, however, of the torments that 
so many unhappy wretches must be suffer- 
ing on the battle-field we resolved, at all 

I 

hazards, to go forward, and it was arranged 
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that one of the nurses and myself should 
take a small country cart, which had been 
lent to Major O'Leary by the Johannitter, 
while Major O'Leary himself, the surgeons, 
and all the assistants but one, walked by 
our side. We left behind us at Ch^mery, 
in charge of the ambulance stores, one of 
the nurses, one of the assistant-surgeons, 
and our male servant of all-work. 

Our cart was so light and took up so 
little room that we made greater way than 
we had expected, and by a little after six 
o'clock we were at Donch^ry, which was 
full of the most painful, piteous sights. 
The wounded were being brought in by 
cart-loads. Every house had been turned 
into an ambulance. There was blood and 
misery and lamentation throughout the 
place. 
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Major O'Leary inquired, according to 
his wont, for the officer in charge of the 
town, but no one had as yet been ap- 
pointed; so he went to the hospital au- 
thorities and placed his surgeons at their 
disposal, pending the arrival of our own 
waggons and stores, when it was expected 
that we should have an establishment of 
our own. There was a possibility, it 
seemed, of the battle being renewed on the 
following day, for the French had not yet 
surrendered. The Emperor Napoleon had 
sent in a letter of surrender — imitated, 
as Major O'Leary pointed out, from the 
letter to the Allies written by Napoleon I. 
after Waterloo. But whether it meant his 
own personal surrender only or the absolute 
surrender of the whole force was not yet 
understood, and an interview on the sub- 
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ject was about to take place between the 
Prussian chiefs and the chiefs of the French 
army. 

Major O'Leary's distant relative, Marshal 
MacMahon, had been wounded at the be- 
ginning of the battle, and the Major was 
very anxious to have him attended to in 
the ambulance of which he was chief. 

^'Marshal MacMahon" I said, «^will be 
well taken care of. But how many thou- 
sands of his unhappy countrymen and of 
the Prussians as well must be suffering 
agonies on the field of battle! Why can 
we not bring some of them in ? '^ 

Our chief, animated alike by a kind heart 
and an enterprising spirit, was struck by my 
proposition and at once agreed to it. The 
other nurse was at work in one of the 
Prussian hospitals, where, for the rest, nurses 
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were scarcely wanted: the women of tha 
place having volunteered in large numbers 
to give every assistance in their power. It 
was getting dark when Major O'Leary and 
myself, carrying with us in the cart wine, 
brandy, a large jar of water, several 
dozens of soda-water, and two large 
horn glasses, besides a number of bandages, 
started for the battlefield. We took the road 
which we were told the 11th Prussian corps 
had taken in advancing to turn the French 
position; its object being to enclose the enemy 
on one side while the Guard corps hemmed 
it in on the other. 

But we found ourselves before very long 
on the road to M^zi^res^ which, when it was 
already too late to escape being surrounded, 
the French had endeavoured to reach. The 
country was quite deserted. The peasants 
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had fled in terror, and the Prussian troops 
after making use of the roads had no reason 
for keeping them guarded. 

When Major O'Leary found none of the 
traces which would be left by the passage of 
a large body of troops we made our way 
back to the proper road, and we at last met 
with a Prussian patrol. We were now on 
the outer edge of the circle formed by the 
investing forces ; and it was of course within 
the circle that the terrible drama of Sedan 
had been enacted. The battlefield with all 
its horrors rests as a rule in the possession 
of the conquerors. But at Sedan the worst 
part of the battlefield remained with the 
conquered — dead, dying, wounded, panic- 
stricken, lying huddled together against and 
within the walls of the feeble fortress. 

The officer commanding the Prussian 
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patrol warned us against going any further. 
The regimental sick-bearers and the 
military surgeons were, he said, doing their 
best for the wounded, and the battlefield in 
its present condition, especially as the fight 
might begin again at day-break, was not a 
safe place for a woman. 

** Nor for a man either," I replied ; and I 
explained to the officer that if personal 
safety had been my only care I should not 
have joined an ambulance at all. 

He bowed very respectfully and said that 
he had not the least wish to interfere with 
me in the performance of what I considered 
my duty. He at the same time begged us 
to remember that the truce expired at four 
in the morning. 

It was now not more than nine o'clock, so 
that we had at least seven hours before us. 
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The officer told us that there were a great 
number of wounded collected close by, at La 
Chapelle, where Prince Albert of Prussia, 
commanding one of the cavalry divisions, 
had fixed his headquarters during the battle. 
It was here that the circle drawn round the 
French had been finally closed, and near 
here that the last desperate cavalry charges 
had been made by the French. 

^'Just what I should have expected," 
exclaimed Major O'Leary, when the oflScer 
told him what had happened. ^* When the 
infantry has failed in all its efforts, and the 
artillery has also proved powerless, it is 
customary lo sacrifice a few regiments of 
cavalry," 

The village was burning in several places, 
and we could see, by the light of the moon, 
which was now shining brightly over the 
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scene of devastation, that several of the 
houses had been battered and partially- 
destroyed by artillery. 

The wounded were being brought in on 
litters, and a number of surgeons were 
actively employed in the open market-place. 
We were asked what we wanted, and, when 
it appeared that Major O'Leary was not a 
surgeon, were told that we could be of no 
use. I suggested that a portion of the 
stores we had brought with us might be 
found serviceable. Fortunately we had a 
great number of bandages, which were much 
needed. I knew, too, that our soda-water 
would be acceptable. There is nothing 
which wounded men, feverish and thirsty 
from loss of blood, drink with so much satis- 
faction. 

" And now,'' said the surgeon-in-chief, to 
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Major O'Leary, *^ if you want to do some 
real good help the Johannitters and the sick- 
bearers to bring in the wounded. That 
light cart is just the thing. The lady can 
remain in the village if she likes. But I 
know she is not afraid of accidents, or she 
Would not be here.'^ 

I said that I had come out with the inten- 
tion of making myself useful, and that I 
would accompany Major O'Leary. 

'' I will send one of the villagers with 
you," said the surgeon. "There are 
numbers of wounded close by, who fell like 
this poor tellow, trying to cut their way 
through." He pointed to a French hussar, 
whose leg had just been amputated, and who 
was pale from loss of blood. 

We soon got to more or less open ground, 
where I saw what at a distance looked like 
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beds of flowers, but which were, in reality, 
groups of soldiers in every variety of uni- 
form, dead or helplessly wounded — hussars, 
lancers, dragoons, chasseurs d'Afrique, and 
here and there a cuirassier, with his steel 
armour shining and glittering in the moon- 
light. In some places the ground was 
covered with horses, some of them quite 
white and many not yet dead, and uttering 
from time to time the most heartrending 
shrieks. In the distance we heard more 
than once the explosion of a rifle ; whether 
fired accidentally, or in what other way, we, 
of course, could not tell. Apart from these 
occasional shots, and the terrible neighing 
of the wounded horses, everything was 
silent. 

The men who had fallen seemed to be 
almost without exception French — so Major 
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O'Leary judged by the uniforms. The 
peasant who accompanied us had seen, or, 
more probably, had heard, something of the 
final struggle, and said that where we were 
then standing several regiments of French 
cavalry had charged the Prussian infantry, 
and had been shot down in large numbers 
before reaching the enemy. A portion of 
them, however, had broken through, and 
escaped towards the Belgian frontier, or 
towards Meziferes. 

A wounded dragoon, who was sitting up, 
called out to us as we approached him, and 
asked in a faint voice to be taken to the 
hospital. He had been shot in the leg, and 
suffered no great pain, he said, except when 
he tried to walk ; which was, in fact, im- 
possible. I gave him some wine, and, with 
the assistance of Major O'Leary, tied up his 
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leg so as, at least, to prevent any flow of 
blood, which the shaking of the cart might, 
have caused. The military sick-bearers had 
already, he said, been on the field, but had 
not come his way. 

Voices now addressed us from several 
sides ; and one call led naturally to another, 
until the cries for assistance seemed to be 
extending in every direction. 

Suddenly my attention was attracted by a 
cuirassier who, at about twenty or thirty 
yards' distance, was endeavouring to support 
himself on one arm, while with the other he 
threw large stones or projectiles of some 
kind at an enormous hog. We had not be- 
fore observed the presence of this disgusting 
animal, whose approach the wounded cuiras- 
sier seemed to fear. He had thrown off his 
helmet, and his head was resting on his left 
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hand, while with his right he hurled from 
time to time what proved to be fragments of 
an exploded shell. Horrified at what I saw, 
for the hog was sniflSng along the ground 
and making his way towards the bleeding 
man, I seized a soda-water bottle, and, rush- 
ing at the crawling monster, struck him with 
it across the snout till he turned, and howl- 
ing fled. The peasant undertook to drive 
tlie beast finally from the ground, and, while 
Major O'Leary was attending to a wounded 
man on the other side of the cart, I walked 
towards the cuirassier, who was evidently 
much exhausted. 

^' Thank you for your merciful kindness," 
he said, when I got near him ; "I am so 
horribly weak." 

*^ Where are you wounded ? " I asked, 
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speaking to him as he had spoken to me 
in French. 

"In the ankle/^ he replied, '^and here/^ 
pointing to his right side. 

I called to Major O'Leary to bring some 
wine, for the unhappy man seemed on the 
point of fainting. " If I could get rid of 
this,'^ he said, pointing to his cuirass, " I 
should feel relieved." 

" Nothing easier," I replied. 

I knew of course how to unbutton the 
leather straps fastening the breast-plate to 
the back plate, and in a few seconds had set 
him free. But the exertion he had made in 
raising himself for the operation had so en- 
feebled him that he fell back unconscious. 

Major O'Leary had now come up with 
wine, brandy, and bandages. I tried to make 
the wounded cuirassier drink a little wine. 
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but it was impossible, his lips were closed, 
and he had either fainted or was dead. 

After unbuttoning his tunic and his shirt we 
found that he was bleeding from a wound in 
the right side. We neither of us knew much 
about surgery; but the best thing to do 
seemed to be to apply cold water to the 
wound, to bandage it, and to fasten the 
bandage by ligatures passed round the 
patient^s body. Major O'Leary went back 
to the cart for water, while I sat and watched 
the unconscious man, I had loosened his 
tunic ; but was afraid to try and take it off lest 
the disturbance should increase the flow of 
blood and kill him outright. 

I looked into his face, and, not seeing 
his lips move, placed my ear close to them 
to detect if possible some indication of life. 
Then, fearing that if I waited for Major 
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O'Leary's return it might be too late, I broke 
the neck of the soda-water bottle on the sharp 
edge of a piece of iron, and dashed the con- 
tents into his face. It had struck me from the 
first that I had seen him before. There was 
something in his features that was quite 
familiar to me ; and when, under the shock 
of the cold water, he opened his eyes, I saw 
that it was Maurice. 

I took care not to make him speak, 
enfeebled to the last extremity as he evi- 
dently was. I felt sure beyond all possibility 
of doubt that I was not mistaken. But 
I should only excite him and trouble his 
mind if I called him by his name; so I 
simply sat downby his side, took his hand in 

mine, and bathed his forehead without saying 
a word. 

" Good heavens I What has happened to 
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you ? " said Major O'Leary, when he came 
back. *^ I should have thought, after all you 
have seen in the hospitals, that you would 
have been equal to these sights, trying as 
they are. I will tell Pierre to bring the 
cart up and we will get our cavalry-man 
inside, and have him in ten minutes at La 
Chapelle, where he will be properly attended 
to." 

" He is too weak to be moved," I said; ^' 1 
will remain with him here for a time," 

" He is no weaker than the others. The 
man I was with when you called out to me 
was on the point of death. But you made 
me leave him. We must put this poor fellow 
in the cart and leave the bandaging to 
better hands than ours. He will die if he 
lies here much longer." 

"Thanks to your kindness/' whispered 
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Maurice in English, ^' I am a little better. 
If it is not too far I could bear the jour- 
ney." 

'^ Why, he is an Englishman ! " exclaimed 
Major O'Leary, aside to me ; *^ at least he 
talks like one." 

" Don't put any questions to him/' I 
replied. ^' Let him remain silent." 

As soon as we got Maurice into the cart 
and also the two other wounded men, with 
whom we had entered into conversation, I 
proposed that we should at once go back to 
La Chapelle. This, I know, was selfish on 
my part, for the carts would have held two 
others. But Maurice's life was very dear to 
me. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

Major O'Lbary was naturally very much 
astonished when I told him, in a whisper, 
that the wounded cuirassier was my cousin, 
though it was scarcely necessary to be so 
cautious since Maurice was again insensible. 
I myself was less astonished than surprised ; 
for when I began to think the matter over 
I at once understood how it had happened 
that Maurice, who, six weeks before, was 
wearing the uniform of the English Life 
Guards, had gone that day into action 
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against the Prussians as a French cuiras- 
sier. 

JHe had left London, I remembered, for 
Paris, immediately after the declaration of 
war. Then, unable to return to England, 
where he would have been arrested as a 
deserter and brought before a court-martial 
both for deserting and for striking his 
officer, he had done what was quite naturail 
under the circumstances. He had taken ser- 
vice in the army of his own country and had 
joined a regiment in which the uniform, 
the arms, the drill, and the general duty 
were the same as those to which, for a year 
or so, he had been accustomed in England. 

Meanwhile we had placed him in the 
hands of a Prussian surgeon, who found 
that he was wounded in the left leg, close 
to the ankle, by a bullet, which, tearing 
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through the sinews, had grazed and damaged 

the bone ; also, in the right side, where the 

bullet, after piercing the cuirass, had 

lodged in his ribs. The bullet in the side 

had, of course, to be extracted, and this 

was promptly done. As if to explain my 

solicitude for Maurice Major O'Leary had 

told the story of our relationship. This 

excited the suspicions of one of the surgeons, 

who apparently thought that Maurice's 

getting almost mortally wounded, and my 

finding him on the field of battle, were 

incidents in a carefully-planned design. 

Towards four in the morning we were 

all eager to know whether the battle would 

really be begun again. But four o'clock 

passed and we heard no firing ; and we 

learned from an olBBcer, who was riding 

through with a despatch to the commander 
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of the Belgian troops, who, at a few 
miles' distance, guarded the frontier, that 
the truce had been prolonged until nine 
o'clock. As Maurice was now going on 
well I took a few hours' sleep, and, waking 
soon after nine and finding everything 
quiet, came to the conclusion that the 
fighting was altogether at an end. In that 
case, the Prench Emperor having surren- 
dered and all the French troops who were 
not shut up in Metz having been made 
prisoners, it seemed to follow, as a matter 
of course, that peace would be signed. 

In the course of the day the Emperor 
Napoleon, with several French generals in 
attendance upon him, drove through La 
Chapelle on his way across Belgium to the 
place of captivity assigned to him in Germany. 
I thought of Lady de Vilmont's letter to 
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him, and, now that he was in misfortune, 
wished that I could have an opportunity of 
presenting it. I should certainly have done 
so had the carriages stopped. But they 
drove through at a rapid pace and were 
soon out of sight. 

Later in the afternoon Major O'Leary, 
who had ridden to Donch^ry to look after 
our ambulance, came back vrith the waggons, 
the stores and the whole of our staff. Ger- 
man officers were now constantly passing 
on their way to the Belgian frontier, eager 
to telegraph news of their safety to their 
friends at home. One of them was kind 
enough to send a telegram for me to Lady 
de Vilmont, in which I simply said : ^^ Quite 
well. Maurice wounded. Enlisted French 
Cuirassiers. . Address English ambulance 
here.'' 
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We had now established our ambulance 
in a detached house a little way from 
La Chapelle, and thither Maurice was 
moved. He was still a little feverish and 
very weak, but seemed to be gradually 
getting stronger. During the three or four 
days that had passed since the battle I had 
been constantly in attendance upon him, 
but it was not until the fourth day after he 
had been moved to our ambulance that he 
began to take notice of what was taking 
place around him. 

^^ It seems so strange to me," he said, 
'* that after fighting with the French 
against the Prussians I should have fallen 
into the hands of the English." 

'' You don't regret it ? " I suggested, 

^' Regret that you should have saved my 
life — ^for if you hadn't come to me that 
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night I should certainly have died where 
I lay ; that you should have treated me 
with such angelic kindness ? No, indeed ! 
I shall be eternally grateful to you." 

" You don't know who I am/' I said; " I 
have the advantage of you in that respect." 

*^ I know that you are a very excellent 
and very charming young lady; and, 
though we have never been introduced, I 
am sure you will not be so English as to 
reject my acquaintance on that ground. 
You can't cure me of my wounds, restore 
me to life, and afterwards cut me dead." 

^^Are you quite sure that we have not 
been introduced ? " I asked, looking him full 
in the face. 

' ' Now I think of it I must really have 
seen you before," he replied ; gazing at me, 
as if he were trying to recall my features. 
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^* You speak English like an Englishman, 
and must have lived a long time in England. 
We might easily have met. Were you ever 
at Harrow ? " 

^' I was at the Harrow School for years. 
Did you live at Harrow ? I have certainly 
seen you somewhere, and not once or twice 
but very often." 

*^ Did you ever go to the Opera when you 
were in London ? " 

^* No, not often. Indeed only once." 

"And did you hear La Sotmambula on 
that occasion — about six weeks ago ? " 

** Good Heavens ! '' he exclaimed. " It 
can't be ! But yes, it is — it's Lilian. How 
delighted I am ! So it is to you that I am 
indebted for all this kindness ! " 

He pressed my hand, and for some little 
time remained silent. 
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He then asked me why I had not come to 
meet him at the railway-station, and how it 
had happened that from a prima donna I 
had become transformed into a hospital 
nurse. My explanation on both points was 
very simple, and I remarked that his sud- 
den passage from the English Life-guards to 
the French Cuirassiers was quite as extra- 
ordinary as my change of character. 

*^ I need not tell you why I left London,'^ 
he said. '* You know some of the officers of 
the Third Life Guards — I think your father 
was once in that regiment — and you had 
scarcely left the stage when the disturbance 
took place. At the time of my writing to 
you I had already resolved to restore, as far 
as possible, my military character and to do 
my duty to my country by enlisting in some 
French regiment ; and I chose the Cuirassiers 
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because I was accustomed to the helmet, the 
cuirass, the big sabre and all the duties of 
heavy cavalry. I had the greatest possible 
trouble in getting myself accepted, and I 
was taken again and again for a spy. 
Fortimately I knew General Ducrot, though 
I had scarcely seen him since I was a child ; 
and I got him to recommend me to the 
colonel of one of the Cuirassier regiments in 
his army corps. But before I could reach him 
MacMahon had been defeated at Worth, and 
it was not until the retreating army reached 
Ch&lons that I succeeded in finding the 
general." 

When I told Maurice that the Emperor 
and the whole of MacMahon's army had sur- 
rendered, he thought, like every one, that 
the war must be at an end ; and we did not 
learn until several days afterwards that it 
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was somehow to be continued. I was very 
grieved to hear that the fighting was to be 
renewed ; for this meant that Maurice, as 
soon as he was sufficiently recovered, would 
be sent into Germany as a prisoner of war* 
I almost hoped that his convalescence would 
be long ; but he was getting well very 
rapidly. 

About the middle of September another 
English ambulance arrived ; and I was told 
that one of the drivers attached to it had 
some message for me. His name was 
Stodgers, and he had been a soldier out in 
India. 

I sent word to Mr. Stodgers that 1 was 
ready to see him whenever he liked to look 
me up, feeling sure that he had been a 
servant of my father's or my brother's, but 
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wondering, all the same, what he could have 
to say to me. 

When he called he was very mysterious 
and said that he must speak to me alone. He 
had been wanting for years to find me, but 
one way and another had always been 
prevented from getting to London. At last, 
having taken service with an English am- 
bulance, about to be sent out, and not 
knowing how long he would be kept abroad, 
he had advertised for me, and my friend 
Lady de Vilmont had answered the ad- 
vertisement, and had given him my address 
at the very place he was going to. I thanked 
him for the trouble he had taken, and asked 
him to tell me at once what he had to say. 

^^ It isn't anything to say, Miss," he 
replied, *• it is something to give." 

He then told me that he had been a 
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trooper in my brother's regiment, and that 
he was with him on the North -West frontier, 
when, in a skirmish with one of the hill- 
tribes, my brother was killed. Poor Robert 
as he was dying had told him to take from 
his pocket a letter addressed to me, which, 
when he got back to England, he was to 
deliver into my hands. It so happened that 
the regiment missed its turn and did not go 
back to England until some years after- 
wards. Then it was quartered in Ireland, 
and though he had written to the War 
OjQ&ce, to the Horse Guards, and to every 
likely place that he could think of, for ray 
address, he had not been able to obtain it. 
It was only as a last chance that he had 
advertised, and now he was fortunately able 
to execute my brother's commission and 
place the letter in my hands. 
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I had hoped to find some words from 
Robert to me. The letter, however, was 
written in French ; and looking at once for 
the signature I saw that it came from my 
uncle, M. Antoine de Villeneuve. It was 
dated 1866, and was apparently a reply to 
a letter which he had received from my 
dear mother, inclosing him her will. I 
have already mentioned that, soon after 
executing it, she died, and that no one ever 
found out what had become of the document, 
supposing it to have existed ; though I, for 
my part, always believed that Monsieur 
Antoine had got hold of it and destroyed 
it. 

In the letter now handed to me by Mr. 
Stodgers, Monsieur Antoine wrote to my 
mother these words : — 

^* I have received your will, and consider 
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it very unfair that you should leave the 
whole of your property to your children, 
forgetting, as you seem to do, the time, the 
care, and the large sums of money that I 
have expended on it." 

Other reproaches followed ; but what was 
chiefly important was the passage I have 
quoted, showing as it_ did that my mother 
had entrusted her will to M. Antoine; in 
spite of which he had sworn in court that he 
had never seen it, and that, to the best of 
his belief, it had never existed. This, at 
least, proved that my uncle had committed 
perjury ; and I was determined, to punish 
him for it, even though it should be im- 
possible for me to recover the property of 
which I had been defrauded. 

I did not wish to do anything that would 
cause pain to Maurice ; but I was resolved 
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that neither afifection, nor pity, nor grati- 
tude, should prevent me from asserting my 
rights ; and it struck me that the best thing 
I could do, under the circumstances, would 
be to pay a visit to Monsieur Antoine, and 
let him understand what a deadly arm I held 
in my possession. 

I thought it best not to consult Maurice in 
the matter. It was impossible that he could 
take part with me against his step-father, 
who had treated him, not perhaps with much 
tenderness, but snbstantially all the same as 
his own son. 

Meanwhile the wounded cuirassier was 
getting stronger and stronger every day, 
and he was now able to go out for a short 
walk. This, however, he did but once ; for 
the suspicious-minded Prussian surgeon, 
meeting him in the market-place of La 
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Chapelle, reported him to the nearest officer 
in command, on which he was ordered to 
remain in hospital until he could be con- 
veniently sent into Germany as a prisoner. 
I begged Major O'Leary to inquire whether 
he could not be liberated on parole ; but as 
he was not an officer this was out of the 
question. 

I had made up my mind, however, that 
he should not go to Germany as a prisoner 
of war; and, as we were close to the Belgian 
frontier, I thought, if all other means failed 
I could let him drive me across it in the 
character of a coachman. A pass covers the 
servants of the person to whom it is granted, 
and the pass which I held as a hospital 
nurse would thus suffice for Maurice and 
myself. 

But I hated the idea of such a deception, 
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and, first of all, I wished to see Monsieur 
Antoine alone; for which purpose, after 
obtaining leave of absence from Major 
O'Leary (who liked formalities), 1 started 
one afternoon from La Chapelle, taking with 
me as coachman Pierre, who was to drive 
me to the other side of the frontier. 

We passed the frontier guard, as I knew 
we should, without any question being asked 
about Pierre. Having made this experi- 
ment, I sent Pierre back with the carriage, 
explaining to the officer in charge of the 
post that he was returning to the English 
ambulance at La Chapelle, where, like my- 
self, he was employed. 

This was quite sufficient, and I was now 
free to proceed by train first to Brussels, 
then to Amiens, from Amiens to Rouen, 
and from Rouen, by the West-of -France line. 
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to Villeneuve ; which, as before mentioned, 
lie 3 between St. Malo and Morlaix. Although 
there was, at this time, no sign of the 
German troops making their way to Nor- 
mandy and Brittany, I found travelling 
very slow ; and I was more than thirty-six 
hours getting from Brussels to the station 
nearest to Villeneuve. 

I knew my way. I had not forgotten the 
cross road leading to the lane ; the lane at 
the end of which I had met Maurice some 
three years before. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

To increase my chances of being received I 
sent in word, when I reached the Chateau 
Villeneuve^ simply that a lady wished to see 
Monsieur Antoine de Villeneuve on a matter 
of business. He came out gruff and grim, 
as usual, and with a gun on his shoulder. 
His bristly hair, from black, had become 
iron grey. In other respects he was not 
changed. 

" Who are you ? " he exclaimed. 

" I am your niece, and I want to show 
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you a letter in which you acknowledge the 
receipt of my mother's will, the will which 
you swore in court had never existed." 

"Wretched girl!" he cried, putting hi > 
gun down, " do you wish to rob me ? You 
are worse than the Prussians." 

" Never mind the Prussians, let me show 
you the letter ; " and I held it out to him at 
some distance, prepared to conceal it in the 
body of my dress in case he should attempt 
to snatch it from me. 

As he pretended not to recognise it, I told 
him the date, and read out aloud to him the 
most important passage: " J'ai re fv, voire 
testament. ^^ 

"It is a forgery ! " he exclaimed, " the 
letter is not in my handwriting. I never 
received her will at all." 

" The tribunal before which 1 shall accuse 
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you of perjury, will decide that," I replied, 
*^ Nothing, not even my regard for your son, 
shall prevent me." 

^^ What do you know of my son ? " 

*' I know that your son lies woimded, 
close to Sedan. He fell fighting against the 
Prussians-" 

^^ Did he ? I could forgive him much for 
that" 

" You have nothing to forgive him. You 
have behaved very badly to him." 

" He was ungrateful enough to leave me 
when I had done everything for him," cried 
Monsieur Antoine ; " and you were con- 
cerned in it," he added. " I have good 
reason for believing that it was you who 
enticed him away.^' 

^^ If he came back to you now, should 
you be glad to see him ? " I asked. 
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" I should, indeed. But you have got 
him in your power, and you will not release 
him. He may escape from the Prussians, 
but he will not get free from you." 

I told my infamous uncle that he was 
talking nonsense ; that, during the whole 
time his son had passed in England, I had 
seen him only once, by accident, and had 
never once spoken to him ; and that it was 
quite by an accident of the most provident 
tial kind that I had found him bleeding, and 
all but dead, on the field of Sedan« 

" You know too much about his move- 
ments, and you must be a Prussian spy, or 
they woidd not have allowed you to go near 
him. Even while you speak of him you 
threaten me with your false accusation." 

^*We will see about that,'^ I replied, ^^at 
the proper pla^e and time." 
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Two or three servants had collected at the 
door while the above conversation was 
taking place between Monsieur Antoiue, 
standing under the porch, and myself, at 
some few yards' distance in the garden. 
But for the prlBsence of witnesses he would 
probably have endeavoured to take the 
letter from me by force. I, however, had 
a witness of my own ; for I had driven from 
the station in a fiacre, and the driver was a 
sturdy man who could have protected me 
had it been necessary. 

Monsieur Antoine's attitude towards me 
had convinced me that he had no intention 
of making restitution. I, on my side, was 
determined to use against him the weapon 
which trooper Stodgers had unexpectedly 
placed in my hands; and, after telling him so, 
I drove back to the station and returned to 
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Brussels and La Chapelle the way I had 
come. 

Meanwhile I had prepared the way for 
Maurice in case he should be able and 
willing to return to his father, and this I 
represented to him as the main object of my 
journey. He refused, however, to go back* 
His father, he said, lived in a place which 
belonged to me. Had I not spoken to my 
uncle on the subject? Of course I had 
done so. 

I told Maurice that such was the case, 
and moreover that I had shown his father 
a letter which proved conclusively that my 
mother had made a will leaving the Ville- 
neuve property to my brother and myself ; 
so that, my brother being being now dead, 
it belonged to me. 

I offered to give him the letter on the 
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understanding that he would not, under 

any circumstances, let his father, or rather 

his step-father, get possession of it. But 

he refused to take it. He agreed, however, 

to go back, on the earliest opportunity, to 

Villeneuve, assuring me that his sole motive 

for doing so was a hope that he might be 

able to prevail upon his father to render 

me justice. He begged me to promise that 

I would accompany him, and was sure, he 

said, that, when his father understood I had 

saved his life, he would see that there was a 

double reason why the cruel wrongs from 

which I had so long suffered should at last 

be remedied. 

I now proposed to smuggle Maurice 

across the frontier, but he condemned my 

project most vehemently. 

A prisoner of war under regular military 
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guard may always try to make his escape ; the 
only punishment for so doing being increased 
rigour if he is recaptured, and the chance 
of being shot if his flight cannot be other- 
wise arrested. But an escape from hospital 
was a very different thing, and I found it 
quite impossible to make Maurice abandon 
his views on this point. 

In vain I pointed out to him that 
oflBcers captured at Sedan had been 
allowed either to accompany their, sol- 
diers to captivity in Germany, where, 
within a certain distance, they would be 
free on parole; or to go wherever they 
thought fit, on their formal promise that 
they would not take up arms again during 
the war, Maurice, as a matter of fact, was 
not an officer; and all arguments to the 
effect that he might have been one, that 
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he was of the same social rank and that he 
had the same ideas of honour , were dismissed 
by him as irrelevant. 

He admitted that he himself was bound 
by Qo sort of engagement not to endeavour 
to get free. But he declined to accept me 
as an accomplice in any such attempt, and 
I could not but see that when my oflfer of 
help to the sick and wounded had been 
accepted it had never been intended that 
I should help them to escape. 

I was determined, however, at all hazards 
to save him from a German prison ; and if 
this was to be done at all it would have to 
be done at once. At last then I appealed 
to him for my own sake, declaring that 
now, if ever, was the time to work on 
Monsieur Antoine; and this last reason 
prevaUed. 
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It was arranged between us that on the 
day following we should go to Bouillon, a 
picturesque little town just on the other 
side of the frontier, and thence make our 
way to Brittany. I could see that Maurice 
hated the idea of this journey, and I knew 
that he consented to it in my interest alone. 
He still had his wounds dressed every day, 
and three times a day took quinine. But 
he was in full convalescence, and if there 
had been any fresh cases he would already, 
no doubt, have been *^ evacuated " in favour 
of them. Since, however, the great 
slaughter and still greater capture at Sedan 
there had been no fighting in our neighbour- 
hood, and Major O'Leary was already 
proposing that we should leave La Chapelle 
in order to establish ourselves near Paris. 

At about five in the afternoon, when it 
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was dusk but not dark enough to give to 
our journey a suspicious look, Maurice 
and myself were ready to start, taking 
with us no luggage whatever. Pierre 
harnessed a single horse to the carriage or 
cart (the same in which I had carried off 
Maurice from the field of battle) and drove 
it up to the principal entrance ; when I told 
him that I wanted him to go to Donch6ry to 
take something to one of the Prussian 
ambulances, with which we had relations, 
and that I would ask Monsieur Maurice 
(whom he knew well, and against whom, 
even if he suspected anything, he would, 
as a Frenchman, certainly not inform) to 
drive me to Bouillon and back. There was 
no one by at the time or I should, of course, 
have postponed our departure. 

We drove on quietly for some distance 
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without any adventure, when, about four 
miles from the frontier, we met a carriage, 
coming apparently from Bouillon, in which 
were seated a Prussian infantry officer ; the 
Prussian military surgeon, who had thought 
it so suspicious that I should have known 
precisely where to find Maurice on the field 
of battle ; and an officer in Cossack uniform, 
whom, to my astonishment, I recognised as 
Colonel Uralski. 

The Prussian surgeon bowed to me ; so 
also, when he saw who I was, did Colonel 
Uralski; and the carriage at the same 
moment stopped. I had to deal with two 
enemies; and I wondered how I should 
escape them both. 

^^Mademoiselle is making one of her 
customary journeys to the frontier," said the 
Prussian military surgeon, who was inspector 
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of ambulances, or something of the kind. 
She has a very military-looking coachman/* 
he added, speaking in French. 

**May I dare to repeal myself to the 
memory of Miss West?" said Colonel 
Uralski, almost at the same moment. 

I bowed to Colonel Uralski, without 
answering him, and said to Chief-Surgeon 
von Schweinitz that I was indeed going to 
Bouillon to buy some things. 

** Who should have thought to view a 
damsel so soft in the middle of scenes so 
bloody ? ** continued the Cossack. 

" I am equally surprised to see you," I 
briefly replied, not caring to vie with him 
in eloquence. 

** I am here from the part of my Govern- 
ment to view the beleaguering of Paris, 
whither I now go when I have first beheld 
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the field of Sedan," said the Russian colonel; 
^^ and you, I perceive, from the red crux you 
bear, do hospitallery service.'^ 

'' Exactly so." 

*' I hope this work of mercy has mildened 
your once savage heart." 

At this speech, ludicrous as it was, Maurice 
looked dreadfully annoyed ; though all 
Colonel Uralski's words indicated was that 
he had once made advances to me which 
I had repelled. 

"You speak of Mademoiselle's heart," 
interrupted Chief-Surgeon von Schweinitz; 
" il est Men tendre^ pourtant. Not content 
with curing wounded prisoners, especially 
when they happen to be Frenchmen, and 
above all if they are good-looking " 

'^Laje reconnais Mademoiselle / ^^ hroke 
in the Cossack, with a disagreeable smile — 
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^' she helps them across the froDtier as 
soon as they are convalescent." 

" I have never done anything of the 
kind," I replied. 

** What are you doing now ? ^' 

" Simply driving to Bouillon." 

" With the intention of returning alone ?" 

" With the intention of returning as I 
am going," I replied ; feeling that an 
evasive answer, which I should have pre- 
ferred, would not meet the exigencies of 
the situation. But the untruth of which I 
had been guilty did not help me. 

" Will you kindly show me your pass ? '' 

" It is the ordinary Johannitter pass," I 
replied ; *^ you know that I have it." 

** But is it for one or two ? '^ 

^•' For one.'' 

'^ In that case where is the pass for the 
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coachraan, who might so easily be mistaken 
for a French soldier ? " 

** He is a French soldier," I replied ; 
^^ and he has no pass. He is one of our 
patients, and I asked him to drive me to 
Bouillon because Pierre, one of the ambu- 
lance men, who would otherwise have done 
so, has taken a letter for me to Donch^ry.'* 

Chief-Surgeon von Schweinitz now ad- 
dressed Maurice, who, in answer to the 
questions put to him, stated simply that he 
was Maurice de Villeneuve, that he had 
been serving as a volunteer, that he had 
been wounded in the last cavalry charge 
at Sedan, and that since he had been taken 
off the field he had been a patient in the 
English ambulance at La Chapelle. 

'* He is the soldier, in fact," said Herr 

von Schweinitz, speaking to me, ^* whom 
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you found in such a miraculous manner the 
night of the battle, and who turned out to 
be your cousin." 

*^ It looks,'' said the Prussian infantry 
colonel, who hitherto had not spoken, ^* very 
like an attempt at escape." 

" If you absolutely desire it," I replied, 
"we will return to the ambulance. My 
business will keep until the morning, and 
I can then take Pierre." 

" You are helping a French prisoner to 
eflFect his escape," said the surgeon. '* He 
must be put under arrest, and you will 
have your pass taken from you. There is 
a band of franc-tireurs hovering about the 
frontier," he continued, turning as he spoke 
to the Prussian infantry officer, ** and I 
have no doubt he meant to join them." 

" I haTO nothing to do with franc- 
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tireurs," said Maurice, addressing Chief - 
Surgeon von Schweinitz in German. '^ I 
was doing regular service in the 8th 
Cuirassiers. I have my papers in my pocket 
and my uniform is still at the ambulance." 

" The English ambulance," said the 
surgeon, *'is a nest of spies. We have 
here a French prisoner, who speaks Grer- 
man, trying to escape, and an English 
nurse, who speaks French, aiding him in 
his attempt." 

** Shall I help you in your peril?" said 
Colonel Uralski to me in a sort of English. 
" You know that I like you." 

Without replying to the Cossack, I 
declared my intention of returning forth- 
with to the ambulance in order to make a 
formal complaint. 

'' Not however with the French prisoner," 
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said Chief -Surgeon von Schweinitz ; ^^you 
will be kind enough to keep by our side. 
We will go slowly for that purpose, and at 
the first Prussian post the prisoner will be 
taken charge of." 

" You know that he is still a patient, that 
his name is on the ambulance list?" I 
said, as a last chance. 

*^ He was not too ill to undertake a 
journey to Belgium," replied the surgeon ; 
"and he seems to me in sufficiently good 
health to visit Germany and remain in a 
German fortress— unless we find that he is 
in communication with the franc-tireurs in 
the neighbourhood, which would make his 
case considerably worse." 

When we had driven by the side of the 
carriage for about two miles we came to a 
Prussian post, where, to my great grief, 
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though I hope I showed no signs of it, I 
had to leave Maurice, and was told that if, 
on examination the next morning, he 
seemed well enough, he would be forwarded 
to Pont-^-Mousson, whence convoys of 
prisoners from Metz were constantly being 
sent on to Grermany. I asked the Prussian 
infantry officer if he would kindly let me 
know who commanded the post ; when he 
told me that it was under his chief command, 
that his name was Colonel von Nachtigall, 

and that his head-quarters were at Sedan, 
where I might come and see him the next 
morning at the Prefecture if I had any 
representations to make. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

I PASSED a sleepless night, and the next 
morning, after telling Major O'Leary what 
had happened, confining myself however 
to patent facts, went to Sedan and called 
on Colonel von Nachtigall. The Colonel 
told me that Maurice would, beyond doubt, 
be sent as a prisoner into Germany, and 
that he would be watched more closely 
because he had been detected in what 
could not but be regarded as an attempt 
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to escape. I told him that I was in despair 
to think that I should have brought this 
misfortune upon him, and he assured me of 
his sympathy ; adding, however, that I had 
only myself to blame, and that, after all, no 
great harm would happen to my cousin. 

I inquired if nothing could save him from 
what I still regarded as a most cruel fate. 

It did not at all follow that, because he 
was not too ill to travel by easy stages to a 
home where he would be well cared for, he 
was, therefore, well enough to be confined 
in a fortress where he would lead the 
hardest life. 

I asked whether some person in high 
authority could not grant my cousin's 
release as a simple act of grace. Perhaps, 
I added, the slight services which I had 
rendered as nurse, not of course to French- 
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mon alone, might be . generously regarded as 
worthy of recognition, 

" Of course, the King could order his 
liberation," said the Colonel, with a smile. 

" Do you think General von Moltke could 
do anything?" 

" I think General von Moltke could do a 
great deal But he has other things to 
occupy him, and he is very much annoyed 
at the escape of General Ducrot and other 
French prisoners who have broken their 
parole." 

" I have a letter," I said, " for General 
von Moltke which I had forgotten until 
now. It was given to me by a Russian 
lady, the Princess Saborin, who knows him 
well.'^ 

"Go and present it," said Colonel von 
Nachtigall. "The prisoner shall be kept 
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at the post where he now is for a week. 
If by that time you have been able to 
do nothing for him he must be sent to 
Germany. That is all I can say." 

On my return to the ambulance I found 
Colonel Uralski waiting to see me. He 
was full of protestations of admiration and 
regard, which he coupled with offers to get 
Maurice liberated. To heighten my fears 
he told me that three franc-tireurs of the 
band which, according to Chief- Surgeon 
von Schweinitz, Maurice had intended to 
join had been captured and shot, and that 
if my cousin's life was to be saved steps 
in that direction must be taken at ouce. 

My only reply was that I had steps of 
my own to take, and that for that and 
other reasons I must beg him at once to 
leave me. 
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Colonel Uralski went -away casting upon 
me a look of pity and contempt ; a contempt, 
however, which could scarcely have been 
equal to my genuine disdain. 

The preparations for my journey were 
soon made, and before noon I was on 
my way to the King's headquarters, now 
established at Ferrieres, a place belonging 
to Baron Rothschild, not far from Paris. 
Pierre was mv driver, and as there was no 
time to lose he had harnessed to my little 
country equipage two horses instead of one. 

On the evening of the third day I reached 
my destination. 

I went to the house where the General 
Staff was installed ; and, when my letter had 
been taken up to General von Moltke by 
a soldier, the Chief sent down word that he 
would see me at once. I did not find him 
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nearly so silent as he had proved when Major 
O'Leary "interviewed" him at Bar-le-Duc. 
But I had something to say to him, which 
Major O'Leary had not. 

« 

I had expected to see a man, not indeed 
of ferocious, but at least of warlike appear- 
ance. But the quiet, quaint-looking Chief of 
the Prussian General StaflF, with his lean 
figure, his wrinkled, clean-shaven face, and 
his loose military coat, which he wore more 
like a dressing-gown than a uniform, had not 
at all a martial aspect. And certainly he 
had not the look of a man of seventy, which 
was his age when I called on him. 

When I had set forth the object of my 
visit. General von Moltke said that my 
relative ought to share the fate of the other 
prisoners of war, the more so as appearances 
were against him in the matter of the attempt 
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to escape. Colonel von Nachtigall had tele- 
graphed to him, he said, from Sedan ; and, 
but for exceptional circumstances, he certainly 
should have refused to interfere. But he 
had a great regard for the Princess Saborin, 
who had received him most kindly at Mos- 
cow during the coronation festivities ; and he 
could not refuse a request made by a young 
lady, who came to him at her recommenda- 
tion, especially, he added, as this young lady 
had been nobly devoting herself to the care 
of the wounded. I felt this compliment as 
a reproach, for, though substantially I had 
intended no harm, I had more than medi- 
tated what might well have been regarded 
as a serious breach of faith. 

*^ But do you not know,'' asked General 
von Moltke, *' that Prince Saborin is here ? " 

I replied of course in the negative. 
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"He has been with us," he continued, 
'^ from the very beginning,'' 

I then remembered that I had seen, in one 
of the royal carriages at Saarbriicken, some 
one in the uniform of a Russian generaL 
This was doubtless Prince Saborin, whom 
I had failed to recognise at the time. 

" If you want to see him," added General 
von Moltke, " they know downstairs where 
he i^ quartered, and some one will take 
you to him," 

I said that I should be very glad indeed 
to see the Prince and to receive news from 
him of the Princess; and I felt happy at 
the thought that Maurice's safety was 
now more than ever guaranteed. 

General von Moltjte then called to the 
sentinel, who was standing outside his door, 
and told him to ask in the bureau for an 
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officer whose name I did not catch. When 
this officer immediately afterwards appeared 
the general told him to make out a pass for a 
wounded prisoner, whose name I would give 
him, and who was to be allowed to go to 
Belgium, on the understanding that he took 
no further part in the war. This condition 
was to be embodied in the pass ; and after 
General von Moltke had wished me good-bye 
the officer went downstairs with me to the 
office, made out the document, took a copy 
of it, and handed me the original. 

Prince Saborin received me very cordially 
and of course ordered tea. He had brought 
with him a good supply of caravan tea ; and 
he never travelled anywhere without his cam- 
paigning tea-apparatus. He told me that he 
had heard from the Princess what I was 
doing, and had been hoping that he might 
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somehow come across me. I thought I had 
better mention to him that I had seen 
Colonel Uralski, and that he had been very- 
officious in pressing his services upon me, 
knowing well that I could not with any self- 
respect accept them. 

"Yes," said the Prince; "he is to go as 
Russian Commissioner to one of the corps 
before Paris. He is a low man, and I am 
sorry you ever met him. I only hope his 
rudeness has not caused you to feel any 
resentment against us." 

I assured the Prince that I could not be so 
unjust, and that I preserved a most grateful 
recollection of the kindness which he, equally 
with the Princess, had constantly shown me. 
He gave me good news of his wife, of his 
son Prince Ivan, and of the two dear little 
girls. After staying with him nearly an 
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hour I wished him good-bye, begging him, 
if at the end of the campaign it should 
hapi ily occur to him to visit London, to 
inquire for me at Lady de Vihnont's. This 
he promised to do. 

On my way back to La Chapelle I met, at 
a Kttle roadside inn. Colonel Uralski, who 
having examined the positions around Sedan 
was now making for Paris. He renewed his 
oflPers of assistance, though if he had wished 
to help me he could of course have done so 
without stipulating for my formal consent. I 
told him, however, that I had just seen a 
Prussian officer who possessed quite as much 
power as he. Colonel Uralski, could claim to 
exercise ; and that this officer, Helmuth von 
Moltke by name, had given me all I wanted. 
I advised him, moreover, not on any account 
on his way to Paris to avoid Ferri^res, as he 
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would find his friend Prince Saborin there. 
He of course knew that his former general 
was attached to the King's head-quarters. 
But I wanted him to understand that I had 
been talking about him to the Prince. 

I got back to Sedan twenty-four hours 
before the expiration of the time allowed 
me, and, calling upon Colonel von Nach- 
tigall, I in the first place thanked him 
warmly for his kindness in telegraphing to 
General von Moltke ; whoj in the absence of 
definite information of an official character, 
would scarcely have been able, even with 
the best possible will, to grant my request. 

Major O'Leary read me a short lecture 
on the offence of deserting one's duty, and 
added something about the inconvenience of 
having young ladies for nurses, seeing that 

there was always a chance of their becoming 

s2 
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attached to their patients. This pleasantry, 
if pleasantry it was, had no eflfect upon me ; 
my attachment to Maurice being of too 
serious a character for me to care what 
people thought about it. 

Maurice was indeed delight'ed when, my 
faithful Pierre still attending me, I drove 
to the post and presented not only the pass 
signed by the chief of the ^* Great General 
Staff/' but also a special order of release 
given to me by Colonel von Nachtigall. 
He was now virtually free, and in less 
than two hours afterwards we were at 
Bouillon, on the other side of the frontier. 

At Bouillon, which, being in Belgium, I 
»had found a more convenient postal-station 
than La Chapelle, which was served only 
by the German field-post, I received a 
letter from Lady de Vilmont, in which she 
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asked me what important news Stodgers 
had brought me ; and then went on to say 
it was " so like me " to discourage the 
attentions of an officer in the Life Guards 
in order to lose my heart, as I was evi- 
dently doing, to a private. " Maurice's 
father/' she wrote, *' has a property which 
you say is worth from one to two thousand 
a year. But as the father is only fifty 
years of age, and on the worst possible 
terms with his son, I don't see how that 
can help you." 

As I might now be considered a successful 
prima donna I was at liberty, she con- 
tinued, to marry whom T pleased; and 
my cousin Maurice would probably make 
as good a prima donna's husband as any one 
else. After more very serious pleasantry 
of the same kind Lady de Vilmont told me 
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that Captain Langton had behaved exceed- 
ingly well about Maurice, and that he had 
succeeded in proving that his papers had 
been sent in, together with the sum payable 
on his discharge, some days before the 
scene with Captain Faulkner at the Imperial 
Opera House. It was said, indeed, that 
the discharge had been actually signed at 
the time. The matter would, in any case, 
be simplified by a series of incidents which 
had happened to Captain Faulkner. As a 
ruined gambler ends by turning blackleg, 
so Captam Faulkner, after spending money 
in the perversion of young women, had 
at last taken to borrowing money from an 
old (me who was already perverted. Since 
the descent of Edith Morgan into the 
regions of op^ra-bouffe he had been making 
love simultaneously to Lady Fluellen and 
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to her latest prot^g^e, Lucy Grriffiths ; and 
Lucy Grriffiths pleased him so much that 
he had taken a small theatre for her, and, 
to keep it going, had obtained a loan from 
Lady Fluellen. When Lady Fluellen saw 
how she was being made use of she asked 
Captain Faulkner to return her the thou- 
sand pounds which, notwithstanding the 
protests of her solicitor, she had lent him. 
Instead of pleading simple inability to pay 
Captain Faulkner assumed a haughty air, 
said that he had no talent for finance, that 
he could not discuss business matters with 
a lady, and, finally, that if any explana- 
tions were required he would rather make 
them to Lord Fluellen. Lady Fluellen, 
who, though weak-minded in some things, 
was a woman of courage, rebelled at this, 
and hastened to tell her husband the whole 
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story. She had been guilty, so far as 
Captain Faulkner was concerned, of no- 
thing worse than folly ; and, as he was evi- 
dently a scoundrel. Lord Fluellen took the 
part of his wife, and, calling upon Captain 
Faulkner, pointed out to him that the 
money had been paid in a cheque to his 
order, and that a certain amount of stock, 
as could easily be proved, had been sold 
out for the express purpose of making him 
the advance which he now apparently 
wished to ignore. Thus brought to book 
Captain Faulkner was obliged to acknow- 
ledge the debt, and Lord Fluellen made 
him give his note of hand for the 
amount at a month's date. Then, as he 
was unable to raise the money for taking 
it up. Lord Fluellen proceeded against him 
and compelled him to sell bis commission, 
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on which his agents had already advanced 
nearly all that it was worth. An honour- 
able profession was thus relieved of Captain 
Faulkner's services, and it was not for 
having struck such a man that any liability 
or any stigma (iould be attached to Maurice. 
How glad Lady de Vilmont's letter 
made me, and how grateful I felt to Cap- 
tain Langton for his generous conduct — 
though it was just what might have been 
expected from him. I could not tell him 
where I was going and in whose company. 
But I wrote him a few hurried lines from 
the Bouillon post-office thanking him 
warmly for the new proof of friendship 
and affection which he had given me. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

Oufi journey through Brussels and the north 
and north-west of France to Brittany pre- 
sented no very remarkable incident. 
Maurice was accused five or six times of 
being a Grerman spy ; but this was an ordi- 
nary occurrence in 1870 to which patriotic 
Frenchmen, if they happened to have chest- 
nut hair and blue eyes, were as liable as the 
most treacherous of Teutons. Maurice 
wished me to go with him to his father's and 
to take up my quarters there. This, how- 
ever, I declined to do ; and before driving 
to the chateau he found for me a pictur- 
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esque little cottage which had recently been 

inhabited by an Englishman much given to 

shooting and fishing, but which was now 

to let. 

I was obliged to take it for a month, the 

old woman who had to dispose of it declining 
to let it for any shorter term. There was no 
inn anywhere near ; and the rent asked was 
so insignificant that it amounted to very 
little more than the use of a couple of rooms, 
with board and attendance, would have cost 
me for four or five days at a good hotel. 

For some few days Maurice said nothing 
to his father about me. It had been arranged 
between us that he should keep silence as re- 
garded my right to the Villeneuve property, so 
that Monsieur Antoine might have a chance, 
if he thought fit, of opening the subject him- 
self. When, however, nearly a week had 
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passed, and my wicked uncle had given no 
signs of even considering my claims, it was 
decided by myself and Maurice, who used to 
come and see me every day, and generally 
twice a day, that I should on the following 
afternoon call at the chateau and have an 
interview with Monsieur Antoine in presence 
of his stepson. 

" I knew you were in the neighbourhood," 
said Monsieur Antoine, as soon as I appeared. 
" I know well that you follow my son where- 
ever he goes. Even on the field of battle 
you were watching for him lest he should by 
good luck escape you." 

" Father ! " exclaimed Maurice, " what 
are you saying ? " 

'^Isay," continued Monsieur Antoine, 
"that she came here a fortnight ago and 
threatened me with a letter which she 
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had forged. You did not know that, per- 
haps?" 

Maurice replied that I had shown him the 
letter and had told him what use I proposed 
to make of it. 

" And you are determined to support her?" 
cried the old man. "I see that vou are 
in collusion with her. She has bewitched 
you and you have brought her here to do 
me some harm." 

'^ But answer one question," said Maurice. 
^* Is th6 letter in your handwriting or not ? '^ 

" It is an impudent forgery," exclaimed 
Monsieur Antoine, '* for which I will have 
her punished, unless she is prudent enough 
to leave this neighbourhood and go back to 
the Prussians, whose agent she is." 

" I shall indeed go away to morrow," I re- 
plied, '^but only to institute proceedings 
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against you. You swore in court that my 
mother never sent you her will. I hold your 
letter in which you acknowledge its 
receipt.'^ 

I took the letter from my pocket and 
showed it to him once more, that he might 
see whether or not there could be any mis- 
take as to the handwriting. 

"Give me that letter," he yelled out. 
" Maurice, make her give it up." 

But Maurice did not move, and, seeing 
that there was not the least probability of 
my coming to any arrangement with my 
treacherous uncle, I went away. Maurice 
did not follow me. He remained with 
his father, hoping no doubt that he might 
prevail upon him to hear reason. 

I, meantime, went back to my cottage to 
prepare for my departure. I had sent 
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Th^r^se, the servant of the house, to buy a 
trunk, which it was impossible to procure at 
any of the villages in the neighbourhood, 
and which she had gone to look for at Mor- 
laix, a distance of some eight or ten miles. 
She would be absent, then, some consider- 
able time; for she had to walk to Morlaix, 
and would come back in whatever convey- 
ance she could get. I wanted nothing, how- 
ever, that I could not do for myself, and I 
began to pack a big box which would hold 
most of my things though not all. 

Between my cottage and the Ch&teau 
Villeneuve, about a mile distant, there was 
a rapid stream ; which, when it was swollen 
by rain from the neighbouring hills, might 
have passed for a river. It had deep banks, 
and, near the cottage, ran through a sort of 
ravine; continuing its course until, about a 
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quarter of a mile lower down, it entered a 
large river which near Morlaix falls into the 
sea. Across the ravine there was a little 
wooden bridge, without parapets ; not by any 
means a massive structure, but sufficiently 
firm to carry one over. 

Towards evening, just as it was getting 
dark, Maurice came . and tapped at my 
window. I opened the door ; when he told 
me that my uncle was perfectly wild about 
the letter, and accused him of having con- 
spired with me against his own father. 
He was really afraid that his father might 
endeavour by force to get possession of the 
document ; and he proposed, therefore, to stay 
with me until Thdrfese returned. I pointed 
out to him that, by remaining with me, he 
would only cause additional irritation. But 
his father was already, he said, provoked 
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to the utmost; so much so that he should 
be unable to live in the same house with him 
even after my departure. 

At last it got very dark ; and, as a storm 
was evidently coming on, I begged Maurice 
to hasten home, feeling sure, now, that I 
should receive no visit from the old man. 
He would not come out at night in such stormy 
weather. But if, in spite of all probability, 
he did so, Maurice, going home, would meet 
him and could take steps accordingly. Mean- 
while Th^rese had not returned, and the 
night was so bad that I hardly hoped to 
see her until the next morning. 

Scarcely had Maurice left the cottage 
when Monsieur Antoine suddenly appeared 
bearing a gun. 

I knew that he seldom went out without 
one, but, under the circumstances, I would 
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rather have seen him unarmed. He left me^ 
however, no time to speculate as to the 
character and object of his visit ; for, after 
he had told me that I must give him '^ that 
letter/* he presented the gun at my head, 
and swore that unless I delivered it up, 
without a moment's delay, he would shoot 
me. 

*^You know very well I haven't it," I 
replied. ** Did you not send your son for 
it ? " 

^* My son ? " he eiclaimed, lowering the 
gun. "Was that my son I saw in the 
distance ? I thought it was a peasant." 

"In the darkness you did not recognise 
him, but I tell you it was your son.*' 

" And you gave him the letter ? " 

" Why ask me, when you know I did ? " 
1 replied, ready to employ any means which 
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might save me for the moment and giie mo 
at least an opportunity of flying from the 
place. 

^^ The villain 1 " cried Monsieur Antoine, 
" he wishes to have me in his power ; " and 
he hurried away in pursuit of Maurice. 

The storm had now begun in earnest. 
I stood for a moment at the cottage-door, 
endeavouring, but quite in vain, to follow 
the movements of Monsieur Antoine. I 
heard him, however, call out in a loud 
voice, 

" Maurice ! Maurice ! " 

Then there was a distant cry, as though 
in answer. I looked again, and, as the 
lightning flashed, saw the little bridge, 
with some one, who might be Maurice, 
standing upon it. Then came a terrible 
clap of thunder; and, with the exception 
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of the thunder and the lightning, I neither 
heard nor saw any more that night. 

Naturally I could not sleep ; nor did I 
think, even, of going to bed. 

The next morning, soon after daybreak, 
at about six o'clock, I was looking out of 
the window when I saw coming towards 
me a couple of peasants, supporting between 
them a man who seemed to be wounded, 
and who was, at all events, exhausted. It 
was Maurice. I rushed towards him, but 
he was in too weak a condition to tell me 
what had happened. The peasants had 
found him lying on a ledge of rpck just 
l)eneath the bridge, from which he had 
apparently fallen. Fortunately, by the 
narrowest chance, he had escaped the water ; 
for the stream was swollen and the current 
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swift, and he would certainly have been 

carried away. 

- Th^rese now returned. She had been 

driven back by a farmer who had left 

Morlaix before five that morning. I told 

her to make some coffee at once, and when 

the peasants had gone asked Maurice once 

more what had happened to him. Then I 

saw that he was wounded in the arm. 

Perceiving that this had not escaped my 

notice he told me that his gun had gone 

off accidentally and that he had received 

in the arm a heavy charge of shot. I saw 

at a glance what had happened. It was I, 

this time, who had caused Maurice's wound. 

His father had shot him for the sake of the 

letter which I had falsely staled was in 

his possession — either from blind hatred 

because Maurice refused to give it up or 
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in the hope that, falling into the stream, 
he would be carried away to the estuary 
and thence to the sea with the compro- 
mising document upon him. 

This thought, which certainly was not 
far from the truth, caused me infinite pain. 
It was my desire to regain possession of 
Villeneuve that had caused all the mischief. 
I now regretted bitterly that Stodgers, the 
soldier who had brought me M. Antoine's 
letter, had succeeded in finding me. My 
possession of that letter, in which Monsieur 
Antoine virtually admitted his guilt, had 
been the true cause of the wound which 
Maurice had just received and which this 
time might prove fatal. 

Indignant with myself when I reflected 
on the terrible consequences that my self- 
ishness had produced I took the letter from 
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my pocket-book and burnt it in the flame 
of the candle which I had been obliged 
to light ; for, though the sun had risen, the 
sky was still over-clouded and the atmo- 
sphere dark arid gloomy. 

As the paper flared up, the blaze caused 
Maurice, who was dozing with his arms on 
the table, suddenly to wake. He under- 
stood, as if by instinct, what I was about, 
and cried out in an excited voice — 

" Are you mad I You are destroying the 
last proof." 

He even endeavoured to extinguish the 

flame, but the paper was already destroyed. 

^^ I am glad of it," I said, as I pointed 

to the ashes, "I wish I had never seen it. 

It will cause no further misery." 

** What folly, Lilian, what insanity I " was 
Maurice's reply. 
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One of the peasants who had supported 
Maurice towards the cottaare now came back 
with a frightened face, telling me, first, that 
Monsieur Antoine had not been home all 
night, and secondly, that he had been found 
dead beneath the cliff, at a distance of at 
least two miles from the chfi,teau. He had 
apparently been wandering about in the 
darkness of the night, and, missing his way, 
had reached the cliff, and fallen from a 
great height on to 'the beach. There, at 
four in the morning, he had been picked up 
by some fishermen, who, recognising him, 
had brought his lifeless body to the chS,teau, 

Two days afterwards Monsieur Antoine 
was buried. Maurice was too ill to attend 
the funeral; but the defunct was followed 
by plenty of neighbours, who were enter- 
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tained at the chateau before and after the 
ceremony, and who, one and all, declared 
on their way to the burial-ground that he 
was a good fellow, and that his equal would 
not be seen again " dans le pays " for some 
time to come. 

I hoped, when I heard this anticipation 
expressed, that for the sake of '' le pays^^ it 
might be realized. 

Maurice was seriously ill for some weeks, 
and it was not until nearly three months 
after his father's death that our marriage 
took place. There could be no difficulty 
about the question of property, for what 
belonged to me in one sense belonged to him 
in another ; and, while I was ready to accept 
the legal view, he considered himself bound 
by the equitable one. 

Nor could there be any question on the 
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subject of our mutual affection. I had 
sacrificed too much for him, and he too 
much for me, to allow of any doubt on that 
point. 



THE END. 
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